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The Successor to ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


EQUALITY. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


A LE years of preparation Mr. BeLLAmMy now puts forward a work which will command universal 
The new book will be larger and more comprehensive than ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 
that is to say, the world of the twentieth century—and the same characters reappear. 


12mo, cloth, 





$1.25. 


The scene is the s4me— 
But while the new book 


tells us much that is fresh about the institutions of the world of to-morrow, its especial purpose, as distinguished 


from that of ‘‘ J.ooking Backward,” 


is to account for these institutions by explaining not only a righteousness and 


reason, but likewise the course of historical evolution by which they were born out of the very different order of 


things existing to-day. 


In this part of his work the author has much to say of the meaning of the events of our 


own times, which he links with the future by caveats of ethic now close upon us. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT. 


— 


The Private Life of the 


Queen. 


By a Member of the Royal Housebold. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1 50. 


The special interest in the personality of Queen 
Victoria caused by the Jubilee celebration imparts 
a peculiar value tothis book, which is the most 
comprehensive account of the Queen’s daily Jife, 
habits. and immediate surroundings that has been 
published, It pictures the Queen's personality in a 
singularly intimate and entertaining way, and the 
account which is given will rank as probably the 
closest stud of the Queen's private life. The au- 
thor. a member of the royal household, writing by 
authorization, has not only had everv opportunit 
for acquiring information. but she also has the gift 
of expression, as she has proved by other successful 
ventures in literature. 


12mo. 


Woman and the Republic. 


A Survey of tha Woman Suffrage Movement 
in the United States, and a discussion of 
the Claims and Arguments of its Fore. 
most Advocat s. By HELEN KENDRICK 
JOHNSON. 12mo. Clotb, $1.50. 

Mrs. Johnson considers the subject from every 
point of view—historically, legally, morally, and 
socially—traversing all the arguments of the suf- 
frage leaders, setting forth some considerations 
that are entirely new, and incidentally giving a 
complete account of the progress thus far made by 
the ee movement in various parts of the 
wor 


The Outgoing Turk. 


Impressions of a Journey through the West- 


ern Balkans. By H. C. THOMSON. author 
of “The Chitral Campaign.” With 76 
8vo. Cioth, 


Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Be 


Mr.-Thomson has travelled over eight hundred 
miles through Bosnia and Herzegovina, and he 
presents a graphic picture of the effects of twenty 
years of Christian control. He also discusses the 
problems offered by Armenia and Greece and the 
attitude of Russia. His study of the relations of 
the Powers to the Eastern question is one of spe- 
cial timely interest, and his survey of the contrasts 
between Christian and Turkish rule is one of great 
value. His book abounds in entertaining travel 
sketches, descriptions and personal experiences, 
and the illustrations are numerous and helpful. 





THE LEADING FICTION. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW ROMANCE 


Uncle Bernac. 


A Memory of the Empire, By A. CONAN 
DoYLe, author of ‘* Rodney Stone,” ** The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘The Stark 
Muoro Letters,” ** Round the Red Lamp,” 
ete. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“‘Onele Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Na- 
poleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in 
the gray coat, it must rank before enything he 
has written. The fascination of it is extraordi- 
nary.’’—[{London Daily Chronicle. 


“From the opening pages the clear and energetic 


telling of the story never falters and our attention 
never flags.’’—[London Observer. 


Lads’ Love. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of “ Cleg-Kelly,” 
‘: Bog-Myrtie and Peat,” ‘‘ The Lilac Sun- 


bonnet,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
“A thoroughly delightful book, It is 


hearty, wholesome, full of pleasant light and 
dainty touches. It must be regarded as one of the 
best things that Crockett has written.’’—[Brook- 


lyn Eagle. 


The Third Violet 


By StepHen CRANE, author of ‘‘The Red 
Badge of Courage,” “The Little Regi- 
ment,” and ‘Maggie.”” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 00. 

“The whole book, from beginning to end, fairly 
bristles with fun. It is adapted for pure 


entertainment, yet it ‘is’ not easily put down or 
forgotten.’’—[Boston Herald. 


His Fortunate Grace. 


By GFrrrRuDE ATHERTON,-author of ‘ Before 
the Gringo Came,” ‘‘Awhirl Asunder,” 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“Saturated through and through with the spirit 
of the clever author. It is capital a pungent 


irony, and true as life. he story is one 
of engrossing interest.’ *_[ Washington Times. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 
Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 


Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Dear Faustina. 


By Ruaopa BrouGurton, author of “ Scylla or 
Charybdis,” **A Beginner,” etc. 


The author bas long since proved ber knowledge 
of the art of writing interestingly, and in this story 
she appears at ber best. She bas given us an at- 
tractive story which will be a source of pleasure 
to her large circle of readers. 


Marietta’s Marriage. 


By W. E. Norris. author of ‘The Dancer in 
Yellow,” ‘-A Victim of Gocd Luck,” ete, 


As novel readers know, Mr. Norrisis always to be 
counted upon for a pre-eminently readable and 
satisfactory story. and in this new book he has suc- 
ceeded in showing himself at his best. 


Fierceheart, the Soldier. 


By J. C. SNAITH, author of ‘Mistress Doro- 
thy Marvin.” 

“One of the most spirited and splendidly writ- 
ten stories we have ever read. he story 
is thrilling, and its pepeae of telling ‘makes every 
page a particular deligh ._. Captivating and 
inspiriting, strong. ee lively, full of hu- 
mor, in fact a classic among historical romances.’’ 
—[Providence News. 


The Sun of Saratoga. 


A Romance of Burgoyne’s Surrender. 
A. ALTSHELER, 


“Taken altogether, “The Sun of Saratoga’ is the 
best historica — Sy American origin that has 
been written for if not, indeed, in a fresh 
= le, unpretending, rfalatored. manly way, that 

ave ever read.’ . Mail and Express. 


The enatitid White Devil. 


By Guy Boornsy, author of ‘‘Dr. Nikola,” 
* A Bid for Fortune,” etc. 


‘“‘Here we have, in modern form, the same old 
hairbreadth escapes, the same extraordinary ad- 
ventures following one another at breathless speed, 
and the same Cg -y disregard for mere probabil- 
ity that marked the efforts of these wiza of an 
eurlier day.’’—[New York Sun 


By J. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 
(Send for a copy, free, of Appleton’s Fiction Bulletin, with Portraits.) 


_D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
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The date when the subscription expires is on the 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 2: 


MARL b0R0OUGH SCHOOL or “GIRLS. 


Mrs. GrorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinto: 


UNTR VY HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 


good school. Lig receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. yf ee two years’ 
experience with boys. JoserH H. Sperry, A.M, 


istant Principal Morgen School. 





ConnEcTicuT, Waterb 
T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
opens April 7, 1897. Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
Weanets TR ussell, D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
lard, Princi Li 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 5 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washinton. 
French the language of the ho 


Educational. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 


JULY 19-31. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other inctructees Rive 
daily lectures or demonstrations. Ov+r one huo 
hours of codrdinated work. Adapted to teachers of 
ali grades. NALUKE STUDY a leadin feature. For 
programme address LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 





, PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College wos. 


Founded 1749. Christian but undenominational. 
Beautiful and healthy location in the picturesque 
Lehigh Valley. Emphasis laid on the culture of 
the whole character, while insisting on thorough- 
ness of intellectua! training. Preparatory, Aca- 
demic, and College Departments. Special courses 
in Music, Fine’ Arts, Expression, and Physical 
Culture. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, D.D. 





use. Pri 
Mile. L. M. Bounieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
Pettigrew. P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 





Iturno1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Butlding. 
YWICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEsT UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
'DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —35th year will begin September 

23, 1897. Mrs H. P. LEFeBvee, Principal 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. ©. CaRTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NormMaL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMy Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto! 


OSTON UNIVERSIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury, 
P? WDER POINT SCHOOL.— — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fer youre boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I 





ASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 


Roget RS HALL (Opposite Rogers Fort Hill 
Part). A Home School for Girls and Young Wo- 
men Certificate admits to Smt th, Vassar. bedage = = 4 
and Wells. Reopens September ’30. Terms, $750. 
For further particulars — the Principal, 

s. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A. 





Ew YorE, Aurora. 

‘4 YUGA LAKE “MILITAR Y ACADE- 
MY.—On Cayuga Lake. Mapvavement under ex- 
officer U.S. Army: faculty of y~ gee military dis- 
cipline; prepares for college and technical schools; 
location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 99th acade- 
mic year opens Sept. 15 = eve Terms, $400 per year. 

For catalogues, etc., 

Col Vasa E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-seventh woe For * circulars. address 
F. Hartt, Principat. 





New York Ciry, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
ZASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
15th Year. Boarding and Day Pupils. Feenone 
English, Sc:ence, Art, and Language Courses from Kin- 
dergarten to graduation. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. 4 care and social recreation. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR.,. PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within atx 
ears more than sixty pupils have entered B 
awr College from this school. rtificate adm ( 

4 Smith assar, and Wellesley. Lo ay a 
in both General and Coll exe-Preparatory Co 

Fine fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 

grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





RS. PHILIP S. STONE, 

90 Mouut Vernon Street, Boston, Mags , will re- 
ceive Into her family as boarders, one or two young 
girls who are attending scnool in Boston, 

eferences: 
Rt. Rev. William Lesvense, D.D.. Boston; Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, D.D , Boston; A s, Wheeler, Esq, 72 Marl- 
borough St, Boston; Prof. F. W . Chandler, Mass. In- 
stitute Techinology, ‘8c ‘Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 





The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical de- 
partments. Preparation for college. Special courses. 
711-713-715 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 
Resident Principal. 





Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELRERT COLLEGE (for men iS. 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE = L FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. degrees of A.M., rer 
SCHOOL (three year MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL ‘three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, 0. 





NEw YORE Ciry, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 

Miss D. E. Merrill, et A. Bushee, Mrs. 8S. S. Van Laer, 


and Proprietors, 
— open October 4 


ST. LUKE’S, 
ene near Philadelphia, Penna. 
A sec the highest class in an exceptionally 
neater Aa ay it. Luke’s pope now in Har- 
Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, West 
Point, Mass. Inst. of Tech., etc. Illustrated cata- 
jogue. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 

Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 








rs. HELEN M. ng TO re 
Miss Epitr. L. Cooper, = 





Ox10, Cincinnati. 
Ss ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 


‘ is, Lidd Place, A dale. Family limit- 
ed. Cneaes sent on application 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Founded in 1784. Execellenthome Students from 18 
States. All denomivations. Thorough work in English. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa Estab- 
lished in 1848, Circular on application. Opens Sept. 23. 





WALNUT ben SCHOOL 


R GIRLS, 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to to Wellesley 
oe otnerias CHAR RLOTTE H. CONANT, 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, ’{ Prineipale, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Prepares for the best colleges and _ scientific 

schools. The next DwWinp eS OGe JS, Senter. 


EUROPEAN STUDY. 


An experienced la ay teacher will sail for Europe 

October Ist. She will chaperone one or two young 

ladies who desire to — the winter in study in 

ce and Germany. Referencesexchanged. address 
Miss M. 8. KE ‘ES, 102 Third St., Lowell, Mass 


[Continued on page vi.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON 


THE STORY OF HER LIFE, TOLD IN PART BY HERSELF, AND IN PART BY W. H. WILKINS. 


In Two Vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops. With Photogravure and Other Portraits, and Numerous Illustrations. Two 
Volumes, $7.50. 


Lady Burton, the widow of Sir Richard Burton, the famous Orientalist and explorer, = her autobiography a few ‘months be- 
fore she died. Lady Burton was as remarkable as a woman as her husband was as a man. er personality was as picturesque, her 
individuality as rare, and, allowing for her sex, her career was as full and varied as his. The story of her life, therefore, possesses 
unique interest. 

| ™ The work is divided into three parts—three epochs of Lady Burton's life. 

ae | Book I. tells of her childhood and youth, her meeting with Richard Burton, their romantic love story and marriage. The book 

|| also contains interesting reminiscences of London s ciety fifty years ago, Almack’s, etc. 

Book II. covers a period of thirty years. This book contains a full account of her travels and adventures in South America, the 
Syrian Desert and the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt and India. It also contains a series of imoortaut letters from the late General Gordon 
| toSir Richard and Lady Burton. A defence of Lady Burton's action in the matter of her husband’s recall from Damascus and his 

| change of religion is also made. 

Book ILI. covers the space of six years. The true motives which led her to burn her husband's manuscript of The Scented 
|| Garden are here made public for the first time. An explanation is also given of her attitude towards spiritualism and mysticism. 

“One of the most notable biographies which have seen the light in the course of the past twelve months. It isas captivating as any love story 

ever imagined by a writer of pure romance.’’"—Daily Mail (London). 

“The book is one of quite unusual interest.”"— Manchester Guardian. 

**One of the most fascinating books that have been issued for many a day.”—Westmins’er Gazette. 

““A remarkable book. The world would have been poorer if it had not been written "—Yorkshire Post. 

‘The story is a fascinating one, it is a ‘human document’ of great value and interest.”—Saturday Review. 


Commercial America 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEWS OF AMERICA. BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
l2mo, Cloth, 316 Pages, $1.50. 


A FEW OF THE SUBFECTS TREATED: 

First View of Long Island—The Elevated Railroad—Rent in New York—The Commuter—Bryan and His Friends—Culture in 
Boston, and Tramways—The Maine Liquor Law—Breaking It—The Depravity of Senator Hill—William J. Bryan: Demagogue— 
The Charm of Washiogton—The Untidy South—How to Elect a President—Canton and [ts Sigs—laterview with McKintey— 
Chicago—Mr, Phil D. Armour--The Campaign—Mark Hanna—The Ice-water Habit—Quick Lunch—Out West—The Sorrows of 
| Kansas—Leadville: Its Three B»0ms—Mormonism—* Yes, Sir, Polygamy Is Expensive”--San Francisco—Ihe Sleeping-Car—At the 
Hoffman House—An American a Man Whose Hand You Somehow Want to Shake. 


SOME LONDON PRESS OPINIONS SHOWING ITS SUCCESS IN ENGLAND. 


‘ Daily Telegraph ’ says it is ‘‘ one of the smartest books of travel which have appeared for a long time past. . . . Brings the general appear- 
ance of Transatlantic urban and rural life so clearly before the mind's eye of the reader that a perusal of his work almost answers the purpose of a 
personal inspection. New York has, probably, never been more lightly and cleverly sketched.” 


Betts Mc Chronicle’ says it is ‘‘ one of the best, brightest, most informing, most sympathetic, most impartial studies of America ever given to the 
ritish public.”’ 


The ‘ Speaker’ says: ‘‘ The whole book is quick with living interest, and many of its verdicts are uncommonly shrewd.” 
The ‘ Echo’ says: ‘‘A luminous little book.” 
The ‘ London American’ says: ‘“ The best and brightest and most impartial study of America and America’s life that we have ever had the plea- 


as Hlegory 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 


A NEW AND STRIKING ALLEGORY, BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This work is by an eminent English writer whose name is for the present withheld. It is au allegorical dream-of heaven. It sug- 
gests ‘‘Gates Ajar,” but is unlike it in many respects, It is beautifully written, and a cheerful book for those inclined to be doubtful 
concerning the reality of a happy future life. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., speaks of it as “ one of the most beautiful books I have ever read.” 
4 Ms Bal od Rev. Dr. Kitchen, Dean of Durham, says of it: ‘Many parts of the book are thoroughly Dantesque, with touches of extraordinary fire 
an auty.’ 
* Fhe British Weekly’ says: “A book of signal literary beauty, of profound tenderness, and deeply reverent throughout.” 
‘The Buffalo Commercial’ says: ‘It is one of the most inspiring books that have been published for many a year. Tru:y a wonderful book.” 


| 
| ‘The Boston Daily Advertiser’ says: ‘ Che book holds the reader's attention throughout, and will undoubtedly make a strong appeal to many 
|| readers, There is a force about it that makes it linger in the mind with a straage persistence. ”’ . 











The above books are for sale by booksellers generally, or can be had of the publishers. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 


| Publishers, NEW YORK. 




















A Practical Physiology. 
A Text-book for High-School, Academy, and Normal-Sohool 
Classes. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., author of ‘ Blaisdell’s 
Series of Physiologies.” 12mo. Cloth. Fully illustrated. About 
425 pages. 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
By A. E, DOLBEAR, Professor of Physics and Astronomy in Tufts 
College. Cloth. 318 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Experimental Physics. 
By Wixi A. Stone, Instructor in Physics, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. Cloth. 378 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Via Latina. 
A New Latin Reader. 
Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 
introduction, 75 cents. 


Easy Latin for Sight Reading. 
By B. L. D’Ooas, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal School. Cloth. 146 pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 


Anabasis, Book V. 
Edited by ALFRED G. ROLFE, Teacher of Greek in the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Penn. 16mo. Cloth. 115 pages. Latin and Greek 
School Classics Series. 


By Wiu14m C. CoLuarR, Headmaster of 
12mo. Cloth. 203 pages. For 








The Student’s 
American History. 
A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


12mo. Cloth. 523+lv pages. Illustrated. 


Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all to be, in 
their departments, unequalled-in scholarship, in true 
historic insight and temper, in interest and class-room 
availability. They are admittedly the leading text- 
books on their subjects. Their popularity and wide use 
have been duly proportionate to their merits. Hundreds 
of schools have introduced them, and all report the 
greatest satisfaction. 

In ‘*The Student’s American History” (published 
this week), the attractive and enduring qualities of Mr. 
Montgomery’s other histories are found in an even high- 
er degree. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. LONDON. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By AvusTIN Dosson. New Edition, Revised, with new chapters, 
and extended to the present time by W. Hall Griffin, B A, Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature at Queen’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 400 pages, $2.50 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; 


Or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. Edited by St. GEORGE 
Stock. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ON 
THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco-Roman Paganism; Juda- 
ism, and Cbristianity down to the Closing of the Schools of Athens 
by Justinian, 529 A.D. By Joun Bratriz Crozier, author of 
‘* Civilization and Progress.” 8vo, 553 pages, $4 50. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Delivered in Melbourne. By Irma DreyFus. With Portrait of the 
Author. 8vo, pp. x+471, $4.00. 


‘“* The author seems to gave studied both her literature and the best critics 
of it with great care and thoroughness, and has the gift of expressing herself 
in a fashion at once popular and exact. Her lectures may be commended for 
use in schvols and other places where a simple but complete survey of the 

— from the Chansons de Geste to Moiiére is in demand.”—Glasgow 
erald, 


A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION. 
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The Week. 


States may reasonably be considered | on Thursday by the defeat of the pro- 


creased taxes on beer and tobacco anda | 


duty on tea, to obtain the $32,- 
000,000 of additional revenue which Mr. 


Aldrich has declared necessary in order | | 
| ceedings was Senator Allison’s frank | 


to secure a surplus of less than $3,000,- 
000. The Senate committee is now dis- 
cussing the proposition for a stamp tax 
on bank checks, but the Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
reports that such a measure is generally 
considered excusable only in time of 
war, and that “it can be put down as 
certain that the House will not consent 
to it.”” It is not strange that Congress- 
men should shrink from imposing a tax 
of this sort after refusing to increase 
the tax on beer and tobacco. A stamp 
tax is a good way of raising revenue, 
but that fact dces not commend it to our 
national legislators. Their theory seems 
to be that any tax which will raise re- 
venue is for that reason not to be 
thought of, and so they go on adopting 
prohibitory rates of duty and condemn- 
ing every proposed change which would 
bring money into the Treasury. 





= | doubtful.” 


All that the Senate positively did on 
Friday was to increase, by a majority of 


It is now conceded by all that the | only two votes, the differential in favor 


Senate will not accept the recommenda- | % "refined sugar—and so, of course, in 


tions of the finance committee for in- | fvor of the Sugar Trust. The very nar- 


rowness of the majority will, we should 
suppose, incite the House to make a 
fight for its own lower rates. But the 


| posed bounty on agricultural exports. It 


| is weil known that protectionis a sys- 


most significant thing in the day’s pro- | 


| avowal that the sugar schedule was not 


intended to be a revenue schedule. He 
said openly, “I wish to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for this duty as a revenue 
duty.”” What it was meant for was to 


| shut out foreign sugar altogether, and 


| ly imposes. 


The truth is that Senator Aldrich has 


put the Republican party “in a hole” by 
his reference to revenue taxes in his 
speech last month. After showing the 
absolute necessity of securing at least 
$24,000,000 more from internal-revenue 
taxes, as well as $8,000,000 from a duty 
on tea, he demonstrated the propriety 
of obtaining this $24,000,000 from hea- 
vier rates on beer and tobacco. ‘As- 
suming that the necessity for additional 
revenue exists,” he said, “there can be 
no question, no economic reason, and 
none that affects the public interests, 
why beer and tobacco should not bear 
their share of additional taxation.” No- 
body has ever disputed this statement. 
No economic reason, no reason that 
affects the public interest, has been 
given why the beer tax should not be 
increased. Everybody knows that there 
is only one reason why this wise policy 
is not adopted, and that is because the 
Republican managers do not want to 
run the risk of offending the brewing 
interest. Such a surrender is as foolish 
politically as economically. Instead of 


insuring a Republican victory in Ohio, 
the Philadelphia Ledger warns the party 
that, “with the proposed abject surren- 
der of the majority of the Senate to 
such influences, the result of the elec- 
tion in that and in some of the Western 








lead to our producing ourselves all we 
consume. In other words, Mr. Allison 
and the finance committee accept the 
platform of the beet-sugar growers. 
This means the repeal of the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty, the levying of a sur- 
tax on German and Austrian sugar, and 
the inauguration of a tariff war with 
those countries. 





The action of the Senate regarding 
barley last week showed the utter con- 
tempt which the Republicans of that 
body feel for the protests of their own 
party against the prohibitive rates of 
duty which the pending bill so frequent- 
The existing rate on bar- 
ley is 30 per cent. ad valorem, which, at 


| the present value of barley, is less than 


10 cents per bushel. Under this rate 
importations have practically ceased, 
and yet the pending bill raises the duty 
to 30 cents per bushel, which must be 
absolutely prohibitive. The Republican 
business men and newspapers of Oswe- 


| go, N. Y., rose in revolt against this 


proposition when they first heard of it, 
and the Times of that city a few days 
ago expressed the opinion that “when a 
candid examination of this item in the 
tariff bill, as now proposed, is made, 
there will be no hesitation in modifying 
the rate to conform to the principles of 
protective tariff legislation as expound- 
ed by Senator Aldrich himself,” in his 
speech introducing the bill, when he 
said that “in the readjustment of rates 
suggested the committee have tried in 
every instance to make them sufficiently 
protective to domestic interests, without 
being prohibitive.” But when this part 
of the bill was reached on June 1, the 
prohibitive rates were sustained, and 
the Oswego Republicans were notified 
that Mr. Aldrich’s words were not in- 
tended to be taken seriously—as they 
ought to have known from the start. 





We regret to have to record a great 
breach made in the protective theory 








tem of pure logic. All its parts hang 
together in beautiful codrdination and 
dependence, and all you have to doto get 
a new protective tax is to show that it 
is strictly logical. Sugar was made free 
in 1890 because the logic of protection 
called for it; and it will be taxed in 1897 
for the same reason. Now the Lubin 
doctrine of really protecting farmers by 
paying them bounties can be shown to 
be a necessary and logical part of pro-: 
tection. Lubin has challenged the 
American Tariff League to meet him in 
joint debate on that subject, for a stake 
of $1,000, but they have not dared pick 
up his glove. Nor were the arguments 
of the bounty advocates answered in the 
Senate on Thursday; they could not be. 
They were simply voted down. Logic 
could do nothing against brute num- 
bers. Mr. Lubin’s inference is that pro- 
tection is, therefore, not what it pro- 
fesses to be, but a one-sided, humbug-' 
ging, and fraudulent affair. It needs 
not a Dogberry to affirm that this has 
now been clearly proved, and that it 
will go hard but it will soon be be- 
lieved. 


With the certainty that some kind of 
tariff bill will get through the Senate, 
speculation about the conference com- 
mittee—who will compose it and what 
they will do—is getting to be the subject 
of first interest at Washington. It has 
been a tacit protectionist maxim from, 
of old, “Let who will make the House 
tariff or the Senate tariff, provided I 
may make the conference-committee 
tariff.” The subtle art of compromise 
has never had more wonderful exhibi-- 
tions than in this committee. It was in 
the tariff of 1883, we believe, that the: 
House voted for a duty of 50 cents a ton 
on coal and the Senate for 25 cents; 
this divergence of views was harmonized 
in committee by agreeing on a duty of 
75 cents. When asked how they came 
to split the difference in this somewhat 
puzzling way, one of the conferees ex- 
plained that “Mahone wanted it.” Ma- 
hone was not even on the committee, 
but he stuck his head in at the door, 
asked for a 75-cent duty, and got it. This 
illustrates the majesty as well as the 
mystery of a conference committee, and 
explains the anxiety of the wool-growers 
as to how they may fare there. They 
are said to be much alarmed just now 
over rumors that Senator Quay is re- 
serving his “strategy” for the confer- 
ence committee. He is going to lull 
them into a false security by letting 
them get their high duties on carpet 
wools through the Senate, and then, in 
the interest of the Philadelphia carpet- 
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manufacturers, have them cut in two in 
conference. The Pennsylvania Senator 
will no doubt bear watching in any 
question of tariff strategy; as Voltaire 
said of Habbakuk, he is capable de tout, 
And the worst of it is, from the wool- 
growers’ point of view, that the confer- 
ence committee, if made up according 
to precedent, will consist almost wholly 
of Eastern Representatives and Sena- 
tors, who cannot be depended upon al- 
ways to do the right thing by the Ame- 
rican sheep. 





The weekly imports at New York, as 
hitherto reported, showed that the cul- 
mination of the import movement here 
came in the first and second weeks of 
June; since then, the weekly importa- 
tions had decreased 40 per cent. But 
Tuesday’s returns for the entire United 
States prove that the general movement 
culminated even before last month. 
From the April aggregate of $101,305,131, 
the country’s total import trade dropped 
suddenly in May to $79,321,827. These 
May returns, it is true, are still above 
the normal average, alike of earlier 
months this year and of the same mont): 
in preceding years. But there is no such 
startling difference as was presented by 
the April record, and, moreover, the 
returns of New York’s weekly importa- 


tions, falling from $18,382,000 in the 


opening week of May to $10,906,907 last 
week, prove that the total June returns 
will be still smaller. Meantime, it will 
be noticed that the country’s export 
figures for the month of May show a fur- 
ther increase. They exceed the May 
exports of 1896 by upwards of $11,000,- 
000, and they have never been approach- 
ed in any spring month of our history. 
The balance of international trade in 
merchandise, which in April turned to 
$23,579,431 excess of imports over ex- 
ports, in May presented an import ex- 
cess of only $1,559,343. The export bal- 
ance for the eleven completed months 
of the fiscal year still reaches $298,180,- 
659, which was not approached, within 
forty or fifty millions, even in years of 
such enormous outward trade as 1879 
and 1892. 





In no State have the Populists made 
such a failure of administration as in 
Kansas.” They secured practically com- 
plete control of the government, and 
they did practically nothing. While this 
was very satisfactory to the conservative 
part of the community, it was of course 
discouraging to sincere Populists. They 
might well be disappointed that they 


could pass none of the tremendous | 


measures demanded by their principles; 
they could better endure that the mea- 
sures should fail of their effect when 
enacted than fail to be enacted at all. 
But in one respect they were not dis- 
appointed. They secured a Superintend- 
ent of Insurance who showed a genuine 





and implacable hostility to all the cor- 
porations that he could get at. Among 
other feats he banned the companies 
that insured against damage from tor- 
nadoes and wind-storms. Poss{bly he 
possesses the enthusiastic patriotism of 
Burke, who replied to a casual question- 
er concerning the waste and desolate 
regions of Ireland: ‘You are a liar and 
a scoundrel. There are no such regions 
in Ireland.” But if the Kansas Super- 
intendent of Insurance thought that ti 


State was exempt from wind-storms, he ' 


was mistaken, for two days after he 
drove the insurance companies out, de- 
structive gales swept over the western 
part of Kansas, destroying thousands of 
acres of wheat which the farmers had 
been prevented from insuring. 





The worst feature of State universi- 
ties is their dependence upon the will 
of legislative majorities. There is prob- 
ably nothing for which the modern law- 
maker is worse fitted than the construc- 
tion of an educational course or the se- 
lection of instructors, and yet questions 
of this sort are always liable to be raised 
in the State-house. The Texas Legis- 
lature last week spent hours in discuss- 
ing the university of that common- 
wealth, a controversy having been pre- 
cipitated by the charge that the pro- 
fessor of political economy was teach- 
ing “Northern ideas” regarding the 
struggle which ended in the civil war. 
The University of Washington, which 
was just gaining a respectable footing, 
has been utterly demoralized by the 
triumph of Populism last fall. The Port- 
land Oregonian draws this melancholy 
picture of its present situation: ‘De- 
prived of the head to whom all its late 
and slow growth was due, made the 
spoil of patronage-traders and the re- 
fuge of place-seekers, defiled with ne- 
potism by the Governor, whose chief 
charge it should be, and delivered 
bound and helpless to be stripped and 
torn and devoured by a flock of vulgar 
and greedy harpies forced into the 
board of regents, it has lost all standing 
as a place of learning and become the 


dirty nest of a brood of worthless sine-. 


curists.” The outlook is oniy less 
gloomy, according to the same authori- 
ty, in Oregon, where the university “has 
had to fight for its very life against 
drowning in the dirty pool of State and 
local politics, and the outcome of the 
struggle is still in doubt.” In Missouri 
and West Virginia, also, political bigotry 
is disorganizing the State educational in- 
stitutions, 





It is a healthy sign of the times that 
the Legislature of Illinois should have 


_repealed, without any serious opposi- 


tion, the law which requires the display 
of the national flag on all schools and 
public buildings. The statute was pass- 
ed in Illinois, like similar ones in other 








States, during recent years, under a sort 
of craze which swept over the country. 
These laws were based upon the theory 
that the only way to develop patriotism 
among the young was to keep the flag 
constantly before their eyes, and that 
we could not expect to have men ready 
to volunteer in case of war unless they 
saluted the colors at frequent intervals 
while they were boys. The impudence 
of this plea was only enhanced by the 
fact that we have still hundreds of thou- 
sands of survivors of the army which 
sprang to the defence of the Union in 
1861, and which was composed of men 
who seldom saw the stars and stripes ex- 
cept on gala occasions. The truth is 
that the national flag is really cheapened 
by making it common, and that it is 
much more impressive to the young 
when it is displayed only on a national 
holiday, or on the anniversary of some 
historic event, than when they see it 
flying over the schoolhouse every day. 
The example of the Illinois Legislature 
in undoing the blunder of flag legisla- 
tion merits general imitation. 





The refusal of the Court of Appeals to 
grant a rehearing in the Brooklyn civil- 
service case was generally anticipated. 
A few weeks ago it would have been 
the final and serious decision of the 
most critical matter connected with the 
service, but the passage of Gov. Black’s 
bill puts a new face on the whole ques- - 
tion. He is introducing (except so far 
as his efforts are thwarted by city heads 
of departments who, like Messrs. Scott 
and Waring, surrender to the old City 
Commission their new powers) a totally 
novel system, which may turn out to 
be entirely unconstitutional. The Civil- 
Service Association will, as soon as pos- 
sible, make a test case and let the courts 
determine whether the bill embodies a 
“competitive” system or not. The Court 
of Appeals in its late decision intimated 
that the Legislature had complete con- 
trol of the details, but the judges have 
never held that this would permit the 
establishment of a system of sham com- 
petition, in which “merit” is distin- 
guished from “fitness,” and a board is 
directed to rate applicants while the 
right to determine the force of the 
rating is lodged in the appointing power, 
thus rendering the whole scheme nuga- 
tory. If this is competition, what is 
favoritism? 





Mr. Low’s strength as a candidate for 
the mayoralty of Greater New York is 
shown with especial clearness when one 
considers the straits to which it will 
put Tammany in the finding of an oppo- 
nent to him. If Tammany nominates 


a man who is weak on the money ques- 
tion, it will send all the hard-money 
Democrats over to Mr. Low, to whom 
they are inclined naturally anyway. If 
it nominates a hard-money Democrat, it 
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will be in danger of losing a consider- 
able body of Bryanite voters. If it nomi- 
nates a German in order to attract Ger- 
man supporters because of dislike of the 
Raines law, there is likely to be trouble 
with the Irish vote. Yet it will have 
difficulty in getting the German vote 

. without a candidate of that nationality. 
If it nominates a highly respectable man 
in order to gain the confidence of the 
respectable Democratic vote, there is 
danger of dissatisfaction and possible 
revolt among the masses who follow 
Tammany because it professes to be sv 
“close to the people.” The fact is that 

‘Mr. Low, by standing so preéminently 
for the issue of good government, and 
being so remarkably free from partisan- 
ship of any kind, is a natural magnet 
for the intelligent vote of all parties 
and of all nationalities. Thousands of 
Democrats will find it very hard to dis- 
cover an excuse for not voting for him, 
especially with a Tammany candidate 
as the only alternative. 





Mustapha Bey, the Turkish Minister 
at Washington, will have another chan¢ée 
to score off American sympathizers 
with the victims of the Sultan. He 
referred the other day to the Urbana 
lynching, when asked about Turkish 
outrages, and presently an even more 
brutal and shocking affair occurred in 
Maryland. A negro actually under sen- 
tence of death was torn from the officers 
ef the law and kicked and strangled to 
death in broad daylight by an infuriated 
mob, not one man of whom even deign- 
ed to disguise himself. The Judge who 
had just sentenced the criminal to 
death, rushed out to implore the mob 
to let the law take its course, but was 
lucky to get off himself without lynch- 
ing. These occurrences certainly give a 
quéer look to our horror at Armenian 
massacres. If we content ourselves 
with protesting against our own lynch- 
ings, and disowning them, we are no 
better than the Sultan; he always pro- 
tests against his own murderous ex- 
ploits. If some of that Princess Anne 
mob cannot be brought to justice, why 
should any sentence of any court, or 
any law on the statute-book, be any 
longer respected or heeded in Mary- 
land? 





The remarks of Mr. Wilfred Laurier, 
the Canadian Premier, on British im- 
perial unity are of the very highest sig- 
nificance. Most of the English colonies 
have been represented by their public 
men as anxious for an imperial customs 
union, under which England should im- 
pose duties on imports from foreign 
countries, while the colonies should re- 
tain their own protective systems. This 
policy has been the object of some co- 
quettish sympathy on the part of the 
Tories, but, as the first step to be taken 
under it would be to levy a tax upon 
the bread of the English people, it has. 





never assumed a very definite shape. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been supposed to 
favor it, as he has intimated that he 
had something magnificent in view in 
the way of colonial policy; but if he has 
had any such plan in mind it would be 
ridiculous to propose it after. Mr. Lau- 
rier’s speech. That statesman declared 
plainly that a “Zollverein’” was no- 
thing but a name for protection, and 
that protection was an injurious hum- 
bug. It has been, as he said, the curse 
and bane of Canada, and it would be 
the greatest possible mistake for Eng- 
land and the empire. Canada has now 
turned her back on this pernicious 
fallacy, and has no disposition to ask 
England to adopt it, with the result of 
weakening herself and thereby injuring 
the whole empire, Canada included. “By 
our tariff,” declared Mr. Laurier, “we 
in Canada give you preference as a free 
gift. We ask nothing in return; we do 
not desire you to abandon the grand 
principles of free trade; we desire rather 
to follow in your free-trade lead, trad- 
ing where trading is most natural.” As 
to the grand schemes of imperial naval 
defence, under which the West Indies 
are being fortified, and which have been 
supported by arguments very familiar 
to Americau ears, Mr. Laurier was equal- 
ly chilling. The only country, he said, 
with which Canada could ever be at 
war would be the United States, and 
such a war would be a crime against hu- 
manity which he would not consider as 
a possibility against which precautions 
should be taken. 





The return of the Conservative candi- 
date for the Petersfield district of Hamp- 
shire by a majority of 420 in a poll ef 
7,076 is another indication, like the 
trouble over Crewe, of the drift away 
from the foreign policy of Lord Salis- 
bury. In the last election, which settled 
the fate of home rule, the Conservative 
candidate was returned without opposi- 
tion, and there was no evidence in this 
canvass of any dissatisfaction with the 
home policy of the Government. Indeed, 
the Nonconformist Unionist Associa- 
tion urged the support of Mr. W. G. 
Nicholson, the Conservativé candidate, 
on the express ground that home rule 
must never again be allowed to show its 
head, while the campaign of his op- 
ponent, Mr. John Bonham-Carter, was 
made on foreign questions. Hampshire 
is naturally a Tory county, and the suc- 
cess of Mr. Nicholson by a small ma- 
jority there cannot be very encouraging 
ito his party. There is no trace yet in 
England of anything but dissatisfac- 
tion with the part it is playing in 
Europe. ° 





The suicide of the man who for the 
last ten years has been the great dia- 
mond millionaire and operator of the 
world fixes public attention for a few 
hours upon a very remarkable career. 





It is one of those careers which “read 
like a fairy story” or a tale of the Ara- 
bian Nights. The rise, splendor, and 
downfall of the hero show the ease with 
which wealth in our day is rapidly ac- 
quired, brings in its wake sudden fame 
and position, and is as suddenly follow- 
ed by total ruin and collapse. Barney 
never cared much for respectability, but 
he dearly liked the notice of respectable 
people, for that was the one thing he had 
never had in his early days. He got it 
in abundance. Not only all the bankers 
and “financiers,” but many of the dwell- 
ers in the great London houses, came 
to see and honor him, and, but for his 
own somewhat natural incapacity for 
taking himself seriously, he might gradu- 
ally have outgrown even his name, 
and become Sir Barnet Barnato, or sunk 
it altogether in a title. He seems to 
have thought of paving the way for a 
creditable old age by giving out a “his- 
tory of his life,” in which he claimed a 
good family connection, and accounted 
for the earlier years of his life as hav- 
ing been passed in the care of “private 
tutors.” But the joke was too good to 
keep to himself, and he spoilt the effect 
of his biography by laughing over it 
with his friends. The climax of this 
part of his career came when he was 
entertained at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor, and heard himself and 
his operations lauded to the skies. At 
that moment he was one of the most 
powerful men in the world. 





Defenders of the duel may well be 
pleased with the result of the meeting 
which took place on June 2 between 
Count de Montesquiou and Henri de 
Regnier. It seems that De Regnier’s 
sister-in-law, at a> conversazione, “turned 
the conversation on a cane carried by 
the Count,” remarking that it was “just 
the sort of cane that might have been 
used at the Charity Bazaar fire to beat 
the ladies,” innuendo,as the lawyers say, 
that the Count was one of the brutes 
who maltreated women in order to es- 
cape. The remark was resented by the 
Count, and he at once challenged De 
Regnier, who had been present when it 
was made. De Regnier, who appears to 
be a sensible man, allowed his seconds 
to propose an arbitration; upon which 
the Count “branded” him as a coward, 
and, according to French ideas, practi- 
cally forced him to fight. The duel was 
a real one, but the Count was disabled 
by a wound in the hand, and so, un- 
luckily for him, escaped death. To those 
interested in social survivals, it is curi- 
ous to notice how freely the ladies’ 
names were dragged into the affair and 
bandied about. The old idea that men 
engaged in a quarrel caused by a wo-' 
man should be careful to keep her out’ 
of it—sometimes pushed so far that a 
different cause of quarrel was invented’ 
in order to shelter the lady—seems to be 
quite out of date. 
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MR. McKINLEY’S HAWAIIAN 
POLICY. 

All accounts agree that the President 
will send to the Senate a treaty for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Just when he will do it, and just in 
what terms the treaty will be couched, 
are, of course, secrets as yet. But they 
are unimportant secrets. The main 
thing is the deliberate entrance by the 
Administration upon a policy of annexa- 
tion and colonial expansion. At the 
time of the Hawaiian flurry four years 
ago, a vast amount of partisan intrigue 
and passion entered into the question. 
Baffled conspirators and foiled plunder- 
ers always rage and lift up their voices 
when they see their prey plucked from 
between their very jaws, and much of 
the hysterics over President Cleveland’s 
Hawaiian policy was but the sincere an- 
guish of men who saw good things, and, 
as they had thought, sure things, slip- 
ping away from them. But all that heat 
is past. The original conspiracy to over- 
throw the Hawaiian Government and 
steal away the islands, in which the 
American Minister participated, does 
not now enter directly into the question. 
With the slate sponged clean, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has undertaken to write on it a 
policy entirely new for the United 
States. 

To what motives or to what pressure 
he has yielded it is not for us to say. 
He had given many to understand that 
he was radically opposed to annexa- 
tion. When, in his inaugural address, 
he warned his countrymen against “the 
temptation of territorial aggression,” he 
was thought to have Hawaii in mind. 
His choice of a Secretary of State who 
was on record against annexation was 
supposed to look the same way. In pri- 
vate he has given assurances which were 
taken to mean uncompromising hostili- 
ty to all kinds of foreign embroilment 
and to Hawaiian annexation in particu- 
lar. But the country has found out, 
what students of McKinley’s career were 
well persuaded of, that his faculty of 
adapting his words to his hearers does 
not at all imply that he has a will of 
his own against Congress or against the 
masterful leaders of his party. Boileau 
was once discussing a grammatical 
point with the Prince of Condé, who 
grew violent. The poet sarcastically 
apologized, saying, “I shall hereafter al- 
ways take good care to agree wth you 
when you are angry.” Mr. McKinley 
always agrees with conventions and par- 
ties—and even visitors—that are really 
angry. 

Though time has taken most of the 
fury out of the Hawaiian question, it 
has not in the least diminished the ob- 
jections to Hawaiian annexation. These 
objections relate both to the annexation 
itself and to what it signifies for the fu- 
ture. No one pretends that the popula- 
tion of the islands is a desirable addi- 
tion, According to the Jatest census, ta- 





ken within a year, it consists of 109,020 
souls, of whom the full-blooded natives 
number 31,000, the Japanese 24,000, the 
Chinese 22,000, the Portuguese 15,000, 
half-breed Hawaiians 8,000, with scat- 
tering Americans, English, Germans, 
etc. What are we going to do with these 
mixed races? Evidently the Chinese and 
Japanese will have to go. Any treaty 
must leave the laws of the United States 
supreme over the territory annexed, and 
our laws do not admit of the incoming 
of Chinese laborers, or, constructively, 
of Japanese. So the first thing we should 
have to do would be to give these 50,000 
Orientals a week’s notice to quit. Then 
we could, with fresh enthusiasm, pass 
resolutions against the expulsion of the 
Jews from Russia and the Armenian de- 
portations. Hawaii is to be given a “ter- 
ritorial government,” it is said. But is 
this to be under the present laws practi- 
cally disfranchising the natives? Are 
the Portuguese to retain the suffrage, 
and be allowed to outvote the handful of 
Americans? And how long will it be 
before Hawaii is a full-fledged State, and 
before our Presidential elections will 
turn on the ability of Hawaiian bosses 
to “swing” the Portuguese or the Hula 
vote? 

These are only a few of the practical 
difficulties of annexation that leap to 
every one’s mind. But the objections to 
annexation per se, strong as tlhiey are, 
weigh little compared with those to the 
policy of which annexation is but the 
first step. In the first place, it will give 
a new fillip to our already excessive ana 
alarming national extravagance and 
overweening arrogance and aggressive- 
ness. Eager Congressmen, with the 
usual contractors behind them, are al- 
ready exulting over Hawaii as a splen- 
did place to spend money. There are 
harbors to be improved and fortified, 
and channels to be dredged, And rail- 
roads to be built, and cables to be laid, 
and coaling stations to be provided. All 
this means more ships and more bump- 
tiousness. One little group of islands 
will do very well for a while, but soon 
others will have to be exploited, and we 
shall enter upon a glorious course of 
“land-grabbing.” Cuba will come in, of 
course, and San Domingo and Hayti and 
St. Thomas; nor will the mainland of 
Central and South America long escape 
our covetous eyes. There may still be 
a United States, but it will not be the 
United States we now know. 

People talk about the grand civilizing 
and protecting mission of the United 
States. We are not to shrink selfishly 
and timidly within our own borders, but 
are to go forth, as a state-errant, to re- 
dress the wrongs of other countries, to 
rescue the oppressed, and, incidentally, 
to take their land. That is what is call- 
ed the “reason of state’ which has to 
override the ordinary reasons, But rea- 
son of state is a Machiavellian phrase 
which, as John Morley said in his re- 





cent lecture on the author of ‘The 
Prince,’ is translated in practice into 
reason of party, and that into reason 
of plunder. That is the great difficulty 
with this theory of our international 
mission. The mission is a grandiose 
conception, but there is nothing grand- 
iose about the missionaries who are to 
execute it. What they have in their 
minds is a remorseless trampling upon 
native rights, opportunities for personal 
enrichment, readiness to pick a quarrel 
with every nation that gets in their way, 
and an era of general national extrava- 
gance and waste and oppressive taxa- 
tion. That, in plain terms, is what the 
benevolent mission of the United States 
will come to in execution—its tender 
mercies proving cruel—and that is 
the end to which the Hawaiian begin- 
ning will surely conduct us. 





A SOUTH AMERICAN ERROR. 


Most of the speeches made at the Pan- 
American dinner herelast Thursday were 
essentially the same speeches that have 
been made at.other banquets of the same 
kind before. There was the funny speech 
about the “dark-eyed sefioritas” from 
our witty Mayor; there was the familiar 
speech—this time from Mr. Romero—- 
pointing out that one reason why we 
have so little trade with South America 
is that Americans “do not pack goods in 
convenient form,” and “do not consult 
the taste of the people to whose wants 
they are tryingtocater,” and “do not give 
the banking facilities and credits that 
are cheerfully allowed by England.” 
Seth Low made the speech pointing out 
that “foreign trade broadens the nation- 
al mind.”’ Arthur Hitchins of Rio predict - 
ed that trade was increasing and would 
increase. Ex-Mayor Grace reminded his 
audience that the people of Spanish 
America were “always eager for what- 
ever is good and useful,” and declared 
that we would see that they had it. Mr. 
Fernandez of Costa Rica lamented the 
lack of steamship lines. Mr. Oscar 
Straus made the speech in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration, pointing out 
that the historical tie which binds South 
America to us is founded upon our inter- 
vention in 1823 against the Holy Alli- 
ance, that our mission is a peaceful one, 
that “America for the Americans” does 
not mean a bellicose but a peaceful 
policy, and that the true way to build 
up trade and to strengthen our hold in 
this hemisphere is to improve our con- 
sular and diplomatic service. Mr. War- 
ner Miller repeated, in his own fascinat- 
ing way, what the others had said be- 
fore. 

It was a glorious occasion, and will, 
we have no doubt, like the Philadelphia 
festivity at which the President ex- 
plained his views on the same subject, 
do much to encourage all good Pan- 
Americans. What we miss, however, is 
a speech elucidating to the South Ame- 
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rican mind a point which both Sefior 


Mendonca and Sefior Romero have evi- 
dently failed to grasp—that we have a 
system of trade and commerce wht'th 
we are extending and applying as fast 
as possible, that it is one which is no- 
vel and peculiar, and that its nature 
makes our method of extending trade 
on this continent different from that 
fostered by European nations. 

The South Americans are clearly of 
opinion that a nation which wants 
to trade with another can go to work 
only in one way, by encouraging the 
building of ships to carry its products, 
by establishing a thoroughly good con- 
sular and diplomatic service so that it 
may have the best sources of official in- 
formation, and by so arranging its tariff 
as to tax lightly all the imports which 
form the raw materials of its manufac- 
tures. This is the European way, and 
the Europeans, by pursuing it steadily 
for fifty years, have filled South Ameri- 
can ports with their ships, established 
everywhere markets for their manufac- 
tures, become the bankers and money- 
lenders of all South American countries, 
and have made the connection between 
South America and Europe as close as 
ours is distant and shadowy. 

But was it to be expected that we 
would lightly admit that the European 
way was the only way? Not by any 
means. We have a system of our own, 
which has not really had a chance yet, 
but which is in operation, and must very 
soon produce some striking effects. We 
will endeavor to describe it. 

Every one admits that what is wanted 
is to build up trade with South Ameri- 
ca, and this means that we must have 
a great export of manufactures to South 
America. It would be idle to learn how 
to pack goods to suit the taste of the 
Venezuelans or Brazilians if they don’t 
want our goods at all. We have hardly 
any merchant marine, and to wait to 
build up trade till we have one, especial- 
ly when the ships of all the world are 
ready to carry our cargoes, would be the 
height of folly. For the same reason, 
although our diplomatic and consular 
service might be improved, trade cannot 
wait for that; if trade is ready, the im- 
proved consuls and ministers must fol- 
low in its wake. 

For this reason every one is agreed 
that we must stimulate imports. The 
error of the South Americans and even 
of our own statesmen like Warner Mil- 
ler lies in not seeing that we are stimu- 
lating imports. . No doubt they have 
some excuse. The old object of protec- 
tion was to keep out imports, and, by 
keeping them out, to stimulate the em- 
ployment of American capital and Ame- 
rican labor in the production of things 
needed for the American market. But 
the tariff at the present day is used for 
a purpose entirely different. A modern 
tariff has two main objects. One is to 
get money to elect a worthy President, 





the other is the even higher and nobler 
aim of forcing people to import. The 
moment the fact is stated, the truth of 
the observation must be apparent to 
every impartial person. We have now 
had a tariff in preparation for several 
months, and the main questions involved 
are what taxes shall be laid on wool and 
sugar. No sooner had the discussion 
begun than the wool ships began to 
crowd into Boston and the sugar ships 
into Philadelphia. Fleet upon fleet came 
crowding in, until it is said that we 
have enough wool in the country to sup- 
ply the mills for three years and enough 
sugar to supply the refiners for a year. 
What is true of wool and sugar is also 
true of hides and lumber and all the va- 
ried products of the earth. This was 
the object of the retroactive clause. 

This is Trade. It makes no difference 
how the things come in if they do come 
in. The European way may do very 
well in Europe, but the South Americans 
must not expect us to introduce it here. 
We prefer our own way, which is to 
threaten to change our whole tariff 
about every four years and to threaten 
such monstrous rates of duty as to drive 
every one who has got a mill or a fac- 
tory in this country to import like mad. 
and “stock up” with material enough to 
last him until the next change. This 
works in two ways. He must import, 
while he can, in advance, but the great 
merit of this scheme is that he must sell 
before the next election. A man who 
not only must import but must sell can- 
not avoid trading. 

This is our system. It may not be 
perfect, but we like it and shall not has- 
tily change it for Sefior Romero, or 
Sefior Mendonca, or any other “dago” 
minister. To whom it first occurred we 
do not know, but Dingley brought it to 
perfection, and is said to have stocked 
his own mill under it. It ought to make 
this country the “workshop cf the 
world,” as England has been hitherto. 
It is wiping out the deficit at the same 
time. The great beauty of the system is 
that it does not conflict with any other 
branch of American polity. Formerly 
we used to be warned against the das- 
tardly business of importing goods to 
compete with American manufacturers. 
But those goods supply the material for 
American manufacturers. As 


The stately ships go on to their haven under the hill, 


we can gloat, as we watch them, over 
the fact that they are all foreign bot- 
toms, that they all fly European flags, 
and yet all bring grist to our mills. 
Under this system we shall, in fact, 
never require any ships at all, and as 
trade is really made compulsory we do 
not need any improved consuls or min- 
isters. Our manufacturers, too, will 
probably in turn learn how to pack, for 
that is one of the necessities of trade, 
and must follow it. Nor will the sys- 
tem interfere with the “new navy.” We 
can have as many ironclads as we like, 





and can send them about the world, 
with patriot officers to shout defiance 
at our customers from behind big guns 
in every port in Christendom. 





A FREE-WOOL LESSON FROM 
GERMANY. 


“Made in Germany” has come to be 
regarded as synonymous with cheap- 
ness. The rapid stimulation of manu- 
factures in the Empire soon led to a 
production greater than the domestic 
markets could absorb, and a vent in for- 
eign lands became necessary. The task 
of obtaining a hold in neutral markets 
was undertaken systematically and in- 
telligently, and was supported by grants 
of money from the imperial Govern- 
ment. Everywhere the activity and per- 
sistence of the trained “drummer” of 
Germany were felt, and even in English 
mercantile houses in South America the 
German clerk found a ready admittance. 
His training and singleness of purpose 
made him valuable as an ally and dan- 
gerous as a rival. As a result of this, 
combination of commercial education 
and Government recognition, Germany 
has built up a great export trade in 
manufactured articles, and nearly two- 
thirds of the value of her entire exports 
is represented by these articles. That 
the basis of this trade is in a measure 
artificial cannot be denied; but elimi- 
nating what is factitious, there remains 
enough to excite our admiration at the 
rapid industrial development of Ger- 
many. 

This development rests notably upon 
the fact that Germany recognizes to the 
fullest extent the necessity for admit- 
ting the raw materials of manufactures 
free of any duty or charge. All the 
great articles of the world’s commerce 
in a crude or raw condition are admit- 
ted into Germany free of duty; and ex- 
treme as the protective policy of the 
Empire is and has been, these materials 
have escaped taxation. With the growth 
of an export trade in finished products 
there has been an even greater growth 
in the imports of raw materials; and 
this has without doubt done much to 
recommend German manufactures to 
countries which had raw materials to 
sell. Nothing could do more to open 
foreign markets than a policy of free 
raw materials, and there is little ques- 
tion that our competitors have gained 
more by such a political instrument than 
the United States can ever hope to gain 
under a combination of a protective ta- 
riff and a nondescript and impracticable 
“reciprocity” system. As ex-Secretary 
Olney recently said in Philadelphia, for- 
eign markets are rarely, almost never, 
effectively shut to the United States by 
the direct action of any foreign coun- 
try: 

“‘When the doors are really closed, it is 
almost always by our own act, by legislation 


which seems offensive to foreign States, 
which puts their products under a sort of 
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ban and excludes them from our markets, 
and which disables their citizens from buy- 
ing of us by disabling them from selling to 
us. Surely any such policy effectually ar- 
rests the development of trade, and, if ever 
justified by extraordinary and temporary 
conditions, is to be strictly limited by the 
requirements of these conditions.” 

With this deliberate policy of ena- 
bling the German manufacturer to make 
his goods cheaply, at a low cost, it is 
natural to find Germany of great com- 
mercial importance wherever an open- 
ing is offered. The measure of the true 
reduction of duties on manufactures of 
wool made by our tariff of 1894 may be 
obtained from the resulting movements 
in German woollens. In the last ten 
years the highest value of wool manu- 
factures (other than yarn) was reached 
in 1888 with $59,024,000. The greatest 
weight of these goods was sent out in 
1892—65,285,000 pounds—but the value 
represented was only $50,932,000. The 
exports for 1895 showed an increase in 
weight over 1892—70,000,000 pounds— 
and a small increase in total value, $51,- 
646,000. Measured in bulk, the move- 
ment in 1895 was larger than ever be- 
fore, but measured in value it was much 
less than in 1888. This was to be ex- 
pected because of the great fall in prices 
throughout the world since 1893. 

How far this general increase of ex- 
ports was reflected in the special exports 
to the United States may be seen from 
the following comparison of quantities 
of the leading items in 1892 and 1895: 


1892 . 1895. 
Lbs Lbs. 
ED 5 cna he sbnhbt biaes sshd 1,5 1,980 
Pl cp din thse cabebnn ss 29,780 143,220 
Fringes and putton cover- 

FE POOR T 128,920 85,580 
Knit goods, printed ...... 1,320 6,380 
Knit goods, unprinted .... 616.440 1,206,040 
Dress goods, printed ...... 121,660 156,420 
Dress goods, unprinted .... 6,220,060 10,412,160 
SUED” Sao ced y sus aS vahages 6,160 4,400 
EMCO, GUC. cccccscccvccecs 1,540 8,740 
er ee 14,520 71,720 


In testing this apparent growth of 
exports to the United States allowance 
must be made for the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in 1892 and 1895. In 
the former year the situation here en- 
couraged large imports, for the un- 
wholesome stimulus of overproduction 
under the tariff law of 1890 was making 
itself felt. Every branch of import trade 
was feverishly excited, and the amount 
of goods brought in was exaggerated by 
the zeal of the many seeking to take ad- 
vantage of the good prices. A reaction 
followed, and in 1894 the exports of 
woollens to the United States were as 
far below a normal average as those 
of 1892 had been above it. In 1895 an 
effort was made to make up for a part 
of this difference, and the imports for 
that year were really the imports for 
nearly one and one-half years. In that 
view the figures are not excessive in 
most of the articles. In others, the in- 
crease may be explained by fashion and 
a true cheapness of production attained 
by a careful study of technical detail 
and by the free admission of raw wools. 

Turning to the trade returns of the 
United States, the figures may be 





brought down to a later date. In 1895 
the imports of woollens from Germany 
were valued at $8,577,097, which was 
only $80,000 greater than the value of 
the imports of 1892. The “starved” con- 
dition of markets due to the exhausting 
influence of a financial crisis and a bitter 
contest over the tariff was not made 
good in 1895, and the small imports of 
1894 ($5,123,441) were not balanced till 
1896, when $11,658,949 in woollens were 
imported. Since last July the imports 
have been much less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1895-’96, showing 
that there is no danger of a “flooding” 
of our market, as the high protection- 
ist claims. 

Whatever has been the advantage 
gained in our markets by the wool- 
manufacturers of Germany is due to the 
admission of raw wools into that coun- 
try free of duty. Without that advan- 
tage they would have been unable to 
compete with England and France, for 
the fall in the price of raw wools since 
1893 would have increased the burden 
of their disadvantage. Without free 
wool they would have been confined 10 
their own home markets, and that would 
mean widespread ruin and eventually a 
concentration of the industry in a Trust 
combination. Yet this is exactly what 
Congress is imposing upon the United 
States by the proposed specific duties on 
raw wools. The prices of Australian 
wool may fall one-half, but the Ameri- 
can manufacturer finds little advantage 
in it, as the duty has been doubled in 
burden. He is incapable of meeting his 
foreign competitor in foreign markets, 
and he depends upon Congress for pro- 
tection against foreign goods in his own 
market. He cannot choose his wools to 
suit his cloth, for the duties are pro- 
hibitory on certain grades; so he can- 
not hope to avail himself of every cir- 
cumstance of supply as can his rivals. 
He finds domestic production stimulated 
and the margin of profit reduced by the 
domestic competition, by which he loses 
the advantages expected of the home 
market. In short, he is heavily handi- 
capped, and all at the dezaand of an in- 
dustry that no possible tariff can bene- 
fit. 








MAXIMS. 


A fondness for maxims and a readi- 
ness in applying them in situations of 
doubt and difficulty have always been 
marks of political intelligence. By max- 
ims we do not mean common proverbs, 
such as “A fool and his money are soon 
parted,” or “A man is known by the 
company he keeps,” or “You can’t eat 
your cake and have it”—these are in ge- 
neral use, and are applied constantly, 
with great force and point, by very ordi- 
nary, plain people in the way of criti- 
cism of the doings of their friends and 
neighbors. We have in mind maxims 
or gnomic sayings of a higher order, 
aphorisms which only guides and teach- 





ers utter. They are usually couched in 
carefully considered language, are some- 
times pointed by means of alliteration 
and antithesis, and are uttered only on 
important occasions. They are generally 
designed to encourage, warn, cheer, in- 
struct, and throw light on practical 
questions, and there can be no doubt 
that in politics they are every year play- 
ing a more and more striking part. 
Their use is not confined to either party, 
but for some reason the Republicans 
are, just now, far more adept in their 
use than the Democrats. Indeed, with 
that boldness for which they are famous, 
they invented one some years ago which 
was employed to discredit at one blow 
ali the pestilential heresies of free trade 
and the economic phrases in which it 
masquerades. “The tariff is a question 
of markets, not of maxims.” It was a 
great man who said this, great enough 
to risk the retort that his phrase itself 
was a maxim. Another saying, the echo 
of which has not yet died away, was 
that a cheap coat might cover a. cheap 
man. Never uttered before, no sooner 
did it fall upon the ears of a listening. 
party than they cried with a loud voice, 
That settles it. 


In a period of maxims it always hap- 
pens that some thinkers develop espe- 
cial talent for their production. For 
some reason the great maxim periods 
have always been those in which popu- 
lar government has flourished, no doubt 
because popular government, being 
wiser than any other, produces more 
evidences of wisdom. At any rate, aris- 
tocracies and monarchies have produced 
few great maxim-makers. In the 
United States if we ask ourselves from 
what quarter it would be most likely 
that maxims should come, and who 
would be likely to be best at them, we 
should not be wrong in considering it 
probable that the President himself, un- 
der certain circumstances, would be 
likely to be especially gifted in this way. 
He stands in a peculiar relation to the 
people, being elected by them to carry 
out a platform which is drawn up by 
somebody else, and to do this by means 
of a Legislature over which he has little 
or no control. This situation of trust 
and confidence, combined with a certain 
sense of impotence, tends to reflection. 
He ponders on high affairs of state, 
and is looked to somewhat irrationally 
to settle the Cuban question, or to intro- 
duce bimetallism, to see a tariff passed, 
to have’thé currency reformed, and in 
general..to restore “prosperity,” though 
those who hang upon every word which 
comes from him really have intrusted 
these matters in great part to repre- 
sentatives of their own over whom he 
has little influence. Under these cir- 
cumstances, some Presidents have said 
almost nothing. Washington and Cleve- 
land became more and more silent as 
time went on. Lincoln diverted atten- 
tion by making jokes. Mr. McKinley 
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has obviously perceived that the true 
resource of a good man in such a situa- 
- tion is maxims. 


He began, however, when he was a can- 
didate for the Presidency, with campaign 
maxims, which are of a different sort. 
When he said, “It is better to open the 
mills than to open the mints,” a whole 
campaign may be said to have been 
summed up. It was mildly put, yet it 
embodied a truth which was undenia- 
ble. Even Bryan had not the hardi- 
hood to attempt refutation. Blackburn, 
armed to the teeth, would have hesitated 
to maintain that it was better to close 
the mills, or a matter of no consequence 
whether they were open or not, or that 
opening the mints would make mills un- 
necessary. They had no reply to make 
except the argument that opening the 
mints would open the mills. But, too 
. stupid to think of saying that, all that 

they could do was to cry, “You shall not 

crucify labor upon a cross of gold’; 
but this was a metaphor, and a metaphor 
cannot refute a maxim. On the whole, 
this maxim must stand as one of the 
- most effective in the history of the coun- 
try. It brought the issues clearly be- 
fore the minds of the public, without 
stating them at all, or binding anybody 
to any particular scheme, and put the 

Democrats in a false position. 

A post-election maxim, as we have 
said, is not of this kind. It is not so 
pointed or witty, and is designed, not for 
victory, but for meditation. It encour- 
ages hope rather than struggle, and 
reconciles the mind to the inevitable. 
-But, as in the case of all good maxims, 
it is incontrovertible. Some of the 
wisest and best post-election maxims 
ever produced have been uttered since 
his inauguration by Mr. McKinley. A 
very striking one occurred in his speech 
on “Prosperity” at Philadelphia—“The 
maker must find the taker.” This means 
that there cannot be any considerable 
product of manufactures unless there 
are consumers ready, i. e., provided with 
ample capital, to purchase them. That 
this is the true signification is enforced 
by the amplification, “You will not em- 
ploy labor to make a product unless you 
can find a buyer for that product after 
labor has made it”; but, with the keen 
instinct of the orator, Mr. McKinley per- 


ceived that a paraphrase like this would ° 


not fasten itself in the mind and memory 
even of a Philadelphian audience, and 
hence an antithesis must be flashed on 
the screen. Here is one coined for all 
time and any occasion: ‘The maker 
must find the taker.” It is so true that 
even the converse cannot be disputed. 
It is also true that the taker must find 
the maker. 


Another maxim of importance occurs 
in the same speech: “Resuscitation will 
not be promoted by recrimination.” 
This is at once a maxim and a metaphor. 
It means that if you desire to revive a 
subject from collapse, the chances of 





success will not be enhanced by a quar- 
rel over the cause of the collapse. The 
orator sees before him the corpse of 
American prosperity, and hears two sets 
of political doctors quarrelling with one 
another, and each accusing the other of 
having caused the fatality. He sees at 
once that this course is fraught with 
danger, and recalls the country tc a 
sense of the real nature of the situation. 
Who ever heard of resuscitation being 
promoted by recrimination? Yet who 
ever said it before? . 

“The distrust of the present will not 
be removed by a distrust of the future” 
has the incontrovertibility of the best 
maxims, and it also may be reversed, for 
it is equally true that distrust of the 
future will not be removed by distrust 
of the present; but as the words present 
and future do not begin with the same 
letter, it is not as pointed as the next: 
“A patriot makes a better citizen than 
a pessimist.” This is the pure milk of 
the word. The passage ends with a fine 
burst—‘“‘The country is not going back- 
wards, but forwards.” This, however, 
is not a maxim, but a peroration. The 
antithesis between the patriot and the 
pessimist is, we believe, wholly new, 
and, once stated, needs no argument to 
enforce it. It throws the burden on the 
other side. Let the rascal come forward 
who maintains that the pessimist makes 
a better citizen than a patriot. Let him, 
if he can, support his contention. How 
will he do it? Where will he find hear- 
ers? How will he avoid contempt when 
he is heard? ‘ 








MR. BAYARL’S ADMONITION. 


The reception given on Saturday 
night to Mr. Bayard by the National 
Civic Club of Brooklyn was in every re- 
spect gratifying. It would not be easy 
to name any American who so well as 
Mr. Bayard represents the statesman- 
ship of’ an earlier, and in some vital 
particulars a better, day in our national 
development. His long political career 
began in the time of republican sim- 
plicity, when the functions of the gene- 
ral Government were regarded as strict- 
ly limited by the Constitution, and when 
the extravagant expenditure and op- 
pressive taxation from which we now 
suffer would have almost caused a popu- 
lar rebellion. The political traditions in 
which he was trained were those of 
freedom. He was brought up in a school 
of statesmanship which held to the the- 
ory that government, as it involved the 
restraint of citizens by authority, should 
be carefully restricted to such mea- 
sures as were universally admitted to 
be necessary, and should not be allowed 
to employ its coercive powers in the 
interest of particular classes or parti- 
cular individuals. This fundamental 
doctrine, the fundamental doctrine of 
the Democratic party, and indeed 
the fundamental principle of sound 





popular government, is by the present 
leaders of both parties either openly re- 
pudiated or quietly abandoned. That its 
oldest and most dignified representa- 
tive should be selected for especial 
honor by an association of earnest and 
patriotic reformers, is a sign that we 
need not despair of the republic. 

The statesmanship of which Mr. 
Bayard is a type differs also from the 
present style in that it implies true 
leadership. When we consider the posi- 
tion of many of our public men, even 
the most prominent of them, we are re- 
minded of the story of the French revo- 
lutionist who pointed to a group of men 
at a barricade, exclaiming, “Il faut bien 
les suivre! Je suis leur chef.” The aim of 
those who for the present take the place 
of leaders is to find out what is popular, 
to learn what cry will be most taking 
with the press and the politicians, and 
to join in that. Mr. Bayard still pre- 
serves the traditions of a period when 
public men appeared as the advocates 
of principles which they explained to 
and urged upon the people, instead 
of posturing as mere vehicles of sup- 
posed popular demands. The maxim of 
modern statesmen in too many cases 
seems to be, “Find out what the people 
desire, and proclaim that they must 
have it,” instead of, “Find out what the 
people really need, and insist that they 
must learn to desire it.” It was hardly 
to be expected that a statesman accus- 
tomed to these old standards, and de- 
voted to the exposure of the fallacies of 
protection, should suppress his -convic- 
tions even at his post as Ambassador, 
merely because of a sudden change in 
the political complexion of Congress. 

As to our present situation, Mr. Bay- 
ard’s words were singularly forcible and 
impressive. His declaration that the 
most dangerous abuse of our govern- 
ment consists in taking public property 
for private use, is one of those effective 
generalizations that will pass into the 
common speech of men. It is this abuse 
that especially threatens the stability of 
institutions founded on the theory of 
equal rights, and that especially injures 
the weaker members of the community. 
“There must be some hand to hold the 
scales aloft out of the reach of the 
strong and the rapacious and the am- 
bitious, otherwise the weak, feeble, and 
poorer members of society have an ad- 
ditional weight added to their inequali- 
ties.” The true nobility of the Ameri- 
can system lay in its just recognition of 
manhood and denial of privilege. Stand- 
ing on this firm foundation, Mr. Bayard 
made an appeal to his countrymen 
which may well be taken as a summary 
of democratic doctrine. 

“The great charter excludes ‘titles of no- 
bility,’ and the whole instrument is lumi- 
nous with the intent to prevent unequal 
favors or unequal burdens among its citi- 
zens. Therefore, I earnestly insist and 
prayerfully entreat my countrymen to take 


firm, early, and uncompromising stand in 
opposition to and denial of every claim by 
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legislative or executive power which con- 
tains the fatal principle that the sovereign 
power of taxation can be controlled or used 
for private advantage; and any law which is 
stained by such purposes and has such re- 
sults should be removed from the statute- 
books. It is a law of political health that 
the results of lawful industry should inure 
to the hand or brain that worked to produce 
them, and when the powers of government 
are substituted for individual endeavor, the 
virus of socialistic interference and the 
tyranny which is its inevitable companion 
enter the veins of the body politic. I say 
this with the present proceedings of Con- 
gress in full view, and in a session in 
which the corner-stone of public safety, the 
very keystone of public credit, has not only 
not received the cold respect of a passing 
notice, but such measures of cruel and ex- 
cessive taxation are pending, with threaten- 
ed success, aS must decrease our foreign 
commerce, increase our commercial isola- 
tion, and cause retaliatory legislation by 
nations who are seeking friendly and re- 
ciprocal relations with our people. Such 
measures are the fruitful parents of just 
discontent among the wage-earning and 
agricultural classes of our countrymen, and 
blind are those who will not see the im- 
mediate danger they constitute to the pub- 
lic credit.”’ 

Mr. Bayard’s account of his foreign 
stewardship is simple and dignified. He 
declined, as he said, to recognize the 
distinction which had been made by 
those who had referred to him as the 
Ambassador of good feeling rather than 
of diplomacy. He has distinguished him- 
self and honored his country not in be- 
ing the representative of the passions 
and jealousies and animosities of his 
countrymen, or of the ambitions, pre- 
judices, or selfish interests of individuals 
or classes, but in being the exponent in 
courtesy and in good faith of the kindly 
affections and natural affinities of the 
two great English-speaking nations. 
He may justly say that this policy has 
promoted international good will and 
good understanding, and that there are 
to-day no questions between us and 
Great Britain that do not admit of easy 
settlement. Such purposes as these, pur- 
sued as Mr. Bayard has pursued them, 
will indeed create an international tran- 
quillity; but we cannot altogether con- 
cede that “the personal fame and re- 
nown of the agent will disappear in the 
calm sea of public safety, welfare, and 
content.” To have maintained diploma- 
tic intercourse on the high plane on 
which Mr. Bayard has maintained it 
under the trying conditions of the last 
few years, is an achievement that his 
countrymen will not forget. 








THE GLUT OF TALENT. 


The approaching Jubilee has, of course, 
started many pens summing up Victor- 
jan this, that, and the other, from drink- 
ing habits to telegraphing, from ships 
to books. Victorian literature has been 
a favorite subject for this kind of ex- 
tensive viewing, and.as good a thing 
in that line as we have seen is Mr. H. 
D. Traill’s article in the June Fort- 
nightly. He makes out roughly three 
periods of twenty years each, the first of 
which, 1837 to 1857, was marked by, on 
the whole, the best work of Tennyson, 





Browning, Carlyle,-Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Ruskin. Then came 
two decades of comparative sterility, 
literature appearing, with a few great 
exceptions, to be “hanging in the wind.” 
The last twenty years, Mr. Traill de- 
elares, are chiefly notable for the rise 
of a large class of second-rate writers. 
Poets were never so numerous who, with 
all their technical facility and excel- 
lence, must still be called minor; prose- 
writers have enormously increased, and 
display by the thousand a competent 
workmanship which requires a careful 
examination if one is to discriminate 
between the merits of the form and the 
demerits of the matter. 

This great and general improvement 
in writing English, merely as writing, 
seems fairly made out. As Mr. Traill 
remarks, the descent from a writer of 
the first class to one of the second is 
not to-day so long and abrupt a step as 
it was in the beginning of the century. 
Our best poets are only a little better 
than our second-best; whereas, thirty 
or forty years ago, to pass from Tenny- 
son to the minor poets of the time was 
“to feel as if you had been kicked down 
a long flight of steps and had alighted 
in the Poet’s Corner of an obscure pro- 
vincial newspaper.” As for the extra- 
ordinary development and spread of 
novel-writing, in plausible forms which 
it takes an expert to tell from the genu- 
ine article, every one knows, many from 
a sad experience, about that. Whether 
popular education, democracy, the Zeit- 
Geist, or the Prince of Darkness is chief- 
ly responsible for all this, it is not neces- 
sary to inquire. More important is it 
for us to understand the perils of this 
literary phenomenon, and one of the 
greatest of these Mr. Traill points out 
in the following judicious language: 

“Undoubtedly it is upon the critic who 
strives to keep a level head and a judgment 
free from prejudice that the present condi- 
tion of English literature most embarrass- 
ingly tells. For if the democratic move- 
ment has made for the wider diffusion of the 
literary faculty, it has on the other hand 
infected the published estimates of literary 
productions with the peculiar and character- 
istic vices of democracy—with its vehe- 
mence, its ignorance, its inconsistency, its 
insatiable thirst for the sensational, its vul- 
gar admiration for artistic vulgarity, its 
utter lack of measure and reserve. From 
the exaggerated eulogy, the shameless ré- 
clame which attends even the most moderate 
of contemporary successes in literature, 
sober criticism revolts. The artistic ex- 
travagances and violences into which every 
new writer, whether with ability or with- 
out, is tempted by the drum-beating show- 
man of the press to endeavor to catch the 
popular taste, unceasingly multiply; and it 
needs a determined fairmindedness on the 
part of the critic to refrain from judging the 
whole literary movement of the time by 
these repellent incidents.” 

The argument of our big-drum critics 
seems to be that because we have so 
much talent we must have a good deal 
of genius. In the days when there were 
undoubted giants in the land, there 
were but few others who could write 
passably well; now that.so many can 
write passably well, there must. be many 





of. the full stature of. genius. At any 
rate, let us say so. Let us not be caught 
napping. By crowning every new writer 
as a genius, we shall escape the ig- 
nominy of letting a genius grow up 
among us unacclaimed. Our critical 
laurels are so easily transferred from 
head to head that clapping them on the 
wrong brows time after time does not 
really matter. Everybody will have for- 
gotten our prophecies and our adjec- 
tives of a year ago, and they can be ap- 
plied with just as triumphant an air of 
fresh discovery to the next man. Above 
all, let us be insistent and unqualified 
and noisy—-in other words, import the 
methods of the Salvation Army into 
criticism. : 
The loudest clashing of the big cym- 
bals that we have lately had to listen 
to is in the article in the June Forum 
on ‘Contemporary American Essayists.” 
We say nothing about the fact that the 
essay is a literary form as extinct as the 
Dodo. We have monographs; we have 
lectures and “articles” and meditations 
and studies and scrapings from our 
commonplace books; but the Essay, 
properly speaking, we do not have 
any more. Waiving all these mat- 
ters of definition, however, the gene- 
rous assignment of literary immor- 
tality which this Forum writer makes is 
too much. It is too good to be true. We 
have not a word to say against any of 
the essayists invited in such crowds 
into the Pantheon, but we are sure that 
not all of them could get in or would 
feel at home there if they could. 
In fact, the writer himself seems con- 
scious that he has overdone it, and ad- 
mits that “perhaps none among us is 
making such permanent contributions 
to literature as Emerson or Lowell or 
Poe”; but he hastens to add: “Yet one 
cannot resist a suspicion that these pro- 
fit a little by distance, and that as our 
own writers recede there may remain 
work done in this decade that, as criti- 
cism, may rank with the rery best.” 
This is delightful—the best test and 
proof of solid merit turned into a gentle 
disparagement. Why have not Tupper 
and Bailey, why have not Willis and 
Halleck, profited by distance? They 
have “receded” into that maw of time 
and oblivion whither the productions of 
all mere talent hurry; whither they 
hurry in these days of a glut of talent 
faster than ever; whither nine out of 
ten of the books mentioned by the 


Forum writer have already gone irre-- 


coverably. Les morts vont vite, and the 
death-rate among books is something 
appalling in our time; especially are 
contemporary American essayists a 
bad risk. Hardly have our Salva- 
tion-Army critics done shouting over 
the genius who is to live for ever, 
before he is gone and the memory of 
him blotted out. Mr. Traill is right. 
We must keep our heads in spite of the 
din. The trick of writing well is easily 
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caught; but if a man has nothing to say, 
he might as well never have got beyond 
sign-language. There are critical stan- 
dards not yet swept away by the critics’ 
floods: of verbiage; and the resolute 
clinging to them is the first literary du- 
ty of the hour. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


DUBLIN, June 1, 1897. 


In 1886 Lord Randolph Churchill, as lead- 
er of the Conservatives in the House of 
Commons, said: ‘The great sign-posts of 
our policy in Ireland are equality, similarity, 
and simultaneity of treatment, as far as 
is practicable, in the establishment of a 
universally popular system of local govern- 
ment in ali the four countries which form 
the United Kingdom.’’ Two years later he 
charged his late colleagues with deliberate 
breach of faith in this matter, and now, nine 
years later still, Ireland still has a promise 
dangled twelve months in advance before 
her. 

The one subject on which there has been 
an abundance of legislation during the last 
thirty years is the land question, and of 
that our lawgivers have made a most hope- 
less muddle. English reformers of the 
stamp of John Bright and Richard Cobden 
taught that ‘free trade in land’’ must be 
the basis of any sound system of land tenure. 
Cobden maintained that the interests of 
landlord and tenant must necessarily be an- 
tagonistic. The Royal Commission that pre- 
ceded the great Land Act of 1881 pointed out 
that to set landlords and tenants at law with 
each other would never settle the land 
question. Representative landlords like 
Lord Dufferin and The O’Conor Don, who 
took part in that inquiry, expressed the 
same opinion. The Land League proposed 
a large but gradual scheme of expropriation 
of the landlord class; Mr. Parnell over and 
over again warned the English Government 
that the interests of landlord and tenant 
were irreconcilable, and that the periodical 
settlement of fair rents by Government tri- 
bunals would end in failure. Twenty-five 
Irish land acts have been passed at West- 
minster in the last thirty years, their con- 
tested passage having occupied a most undue 
proportion of Parliamentary time, and yet 
the Irish land question remains a thorn in 
the side of Parliament, as unsettled as ever. 
Neither the theories of English reformers 
nor the wishes of the Irish people have been 
attended to. One remarkable result of all 
this legislation is that landlords’ es- 
tates have been made absolutely unmarket- 
able. The art of selling great estates, as 
Mr. Sexton once said in Parliament, is a 
lost one, and as for Bright’s free trade in 
land, the transfer of real estate is as trou- 
blesome and costly as ever. The landlord 
class is doubly hit, first by the reduction of 
rents, due to the general fall in prices; se- 
condly because their lowered rents have be- 
come unsalable, and are no longer a security 
on which loans can be obtained at almost 
any rate of interest, although in England 
the rate of interest on mortgages has fallen 
to nearly half what it used to be. 

As a class, the landlords have opposed 
every reform that was ever proposed, and 
the mutilation in the House of Lords of such 
measures as got through the House of Com- 
mons has tended to. keep up the agitation 
against them, as well as against the system 











of which they are a part. A case now be- 
fore the Court of Bankruptcy illustrates the 
effect of the system under which Irish land- 
lords take no part in the management of 

their estates, but leave the only manage- 

ment there is, the collection of rents, to 

land-agents. The bankrupt in the present 

case’ was one of the largest, best known, 

and most unpopular agents in the eastern 

counties. He stated in his examination that 

for eight years he was under close protec- 

tion by police and military. At least three 

of his employers were members of the House 

of Lords; but, while pressing the tenants to 

pay with extreme harshness, he was appro- 

priating a considerable share of the profits 

of the estates to his own private use. In 

the period to which the examination referred 

he admitted the appropriation to his own 

purposes of $40,000 of his employers’ rents. 

He held upwards of forty-six agencies, and 

it appears to have been a common practice 

to exact for his own use fines or premiums 

in addition to the rent when letting vacant 

farms. He thus had a very direct interest 

in making farms vacant by eviction, and but 

for the bankruptcy proceedings these frauds 

would never have been discovered by his 

clients. 

The land act passed last year has now 
been nine months in operation. It was in- 
tended, and so far as words could make the 
issue clear it directed the land courts, to 
separate distinctly the property of the ten- 
ant, in such improvements as he had made, 
from the landlord’s property in the land it-: 
self. The courts have, however, minimized 
its effect, and in practice little change has 
been made. But the landlords, taking ad- 
vice from Lord Salisbury, have commenced 
an agitation against both the law and its 
administration. The Government has pro- 
mised a royal commission to investigate the 
matter. The same course was pursued in 
1882; no sooner was the act of 1881 in ope- 
ration than the landlords had a committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to condemn 
the administration of the courts. The re- 
sult was that in 1887 more than one Land 
Commissioner admitted that impossibly high 
rents had been fixed because the courts were 
intimidated by the action of the House of 
Lords. 

It may seem surprising that men in a ju- 
dicial position could be intimidated or con- 
trolled by the Government, for the theory 
of the British Constitution is that such per- 
sons are independent of the Crown and Gov- 
ernment of the day. The Assistant Land 
Commissioners, however, are practically re- 
movable at will; most of them are appoint- 
ed for one year, and their appointment is 
renewed or not each year at the will of the 
Government; some are employed and paid 
by tbe day. The ‘‘removable’’ magistrates 
under the Coercion Act were another ex- 
ample of the same principle. There have 
been several instances of these removable 
Commissioners being discharged at the end 
of a year of office without any fault alleged, 
but it was well known that complaints had 
been secretly made to the Government by 
landlords who thought themselves aggrieved. 
Nearly all the present Commissioners have 
been appointed by the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and yet the landlords, the thick-and- 
thin supporters of this Government, are de- 
nouncing the decisions of these men as un- 
just, and calling for an intimidatory in- 
quiry into their proceedings. 


| 
| 





On the eve of the celebration of the six- 


tieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, the 
Irish Nationalist members have issued a 
manifesto recognizing the propriety for 
Great Britain of “this jubilation over the 
development of the principles of self-gov- 
ernment, over that establishment of insti- 
tutions broad-based upon the people’s will, 
over that growth in numbers, comfort, 
strength, prosperity, and wealth, over that 
progress in manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce which have marked this era in Bri- 
tain and the colonies,’’ and contrasting with 
these the continued government of Ireland 
“not according to, but against, her people’s 
will; under a centralized and autocratic 
system, evil always, but growing more and 
more intolerable as the bounds of freedom 
have been wider set elsewhere.’’ This cer- 
tainly expresses the general feeling in Ire- 
land, whose story for the last sixty years 
has in the main been one of famine, evic- 
tion, disaffection, coercion, and a _ very 
marked refusal by Parliament in latter 
years to extend to Ireland those principles 
of self-government which are the pride and 
boast of Englishmen. 

In spite of internal dissensions the Irish 
members of Parliament manage to stand 
with their faces to the enemy, though with 
their backs to each other; and in my opi- 
nion the honest differences among them are 
more wholesome than absolute unity under 
a dictator, or submission to a clique. Want 
of unity, however, offers an opportunity to 
the Government to play off one set against 
another, and enables it to adhere to the old 
principle of divide et impera. The proposed 
grant to the landlords which is to accom- 
pany the local-government bill of next ses- 
sion will probably buy off their opposition 
to the extension of the local franchise. The 
grant will be equivalent to a capital sum 
of at least ten millions sterling, which the 
masses will have to pay to secure a right 
granted to every English citizen without 
charge. An attempt will doubtless be ‘made 
to limit the franchise, to put checks on its 
exercise that will still enable the minority 
to rule. The majority of the Irish members 
who follow John Dillon’s leadership have re- 
ceived Balfour’s proposal with reserve, ab- 
staining from expressing approval till the 
details of the scheme are put on paper; Ti- 
mothy Healy, on the other hand, favors its 
acceptance frankly, on the assumption that 
it is honestly intended to be a measure of 
equality and similarity with the rest of 
Great Britain. He recommends that it shall 
be brought in first in the House of Lords, 
to avoid the labor, friction, and waste of 
time in passing a difficult measure through 
the Commons, to be rejected, mutilated, or 
transformed when it gets to the Lords. 

Useful discussion of this promised reform is 
now impossible, for it is most unlikely that 
any of its details will be made known until 
the bill is produced next session. Even with 
the extended franchise in England the Radi- 
cals are far from satisfied; the complications 
of the system of registration of voters keep 
many citizens off the rolls. Voting qualifi- 
tions can still be manufactured. One fran- 
chise for all elections, ‘“‘one man and one 
vote,’’ is what radical reformers aim at. 

AN IRISHMAN. 





AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


SYDNEY, May 10, 1897. 


Australia is at present passing through an 
historical period, or a period which may be- 
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come one of supreme interest in its history. 
We are attempting to raise ourselves from 
a congeries of small States, all fighting 
against one another, to the status of a na- 
tion, with one central government and one 
common aim. Federation has been a dream 
of some of our statesmen for many years 
past, almost since the 50s, when we first at- 
tained to the dignity of governing ourselves 
under constitutions granted by the British 
Parliament. But it was only some eight or 
ten years ago that these dreams took any 
practical form, when the late Sir Henry 
Parkes, one of the foremost of our public 
men and the Premier at that time of New 
South Wales, instituted a movement for 
giving effect to the proposal. A preliminary 
conference of leading politicians from the 
various colonies was held in Melbourne in 
1889, and as a result a convention of dele- 
gates from each colony, elected by the re- 
spective parliaments, took place in Sydney 
in 1891. At this convention—which was un- 
doubtedly the finest intellectual combination 
ever got together in Australasia, and in- 
cluded many men since dead or who have 
dropped out of public life—a draft bill was 
prepared for submission to the various par- 
liaments, putting forward a form of consti- 
tution to provide for federal union. This 
draft bill was a splendid piece of legislative 
work, and embodied in the main a sound 
scheme of federation; but somehow, no one 
quite knows how, it was never accepted se- 
riously by the various parliaments, and, 
though never rejected by any, it was never 
passed. The ostensible reason given for thi. 
attitude was that the bill was not accepta- 
ble, having been drafted by delegates not di- 
rectly elected by the people, but the real 
reason was that in some of the colonies lo- 
cal politics absorbed all attention for the 
time, and thus practically federation was 
shelved. 

In the parly part of last year a new turn 
was given to the federal wheel by the fact 
that a new set of ministers had,in the main, 
taken office in the various colonies, and 
some, at least, desired to bring the question 
of federation again to the front. A con- 
ference of premiers was held, and a draft 
enabling-bill agreed upon between them for 
submission to the various parliaments, au- 
thorizing the election by the people of each 
colony of ten delegates, who should meet in 
convention and draft a new form of consti- 
tution bill. This measure, it was provided, 
should, when agreed upon, be submitted to 
the various parliaments for revision, and the 
amendments here made were to be again 
considered by the convention. The draft, as 
finally adopted by the convention, was then 
to be submitted to a plébiscite of the whole 
of the people, for acceptance or rejection, 
and if accepted to be sent forward for the 
royal assent. Under this scheme there could 
be no doubt as to the voice of the people 
being heard, and there could be no com- 
plaint that the people had no choice in the 
matter. 

The danger felt was, that in a convention 
of delegates elected upon a one-man-one- 
vote basis, as proposed, mauy of the best 
men might be excluded, and their places 
taken by frothy windbags. But in the main 
this prediction was not verified. Even in 
the most democratic colonies the people seem 
to have realized the importance of the occa- 
sion, and the delegates were, with possibly 
half-a-dozen exceptions, the very best men 
in our public life, and the conservative or 





safe element greatly predominated. But the 
convention was not as fully representative 
as was hoped. New Zealand, which is situ- 
ated 1,200 miles from the mainland of Aus- 
tralia, did not take part in the movement 
from the outset, and this left only the five 
continental colonies of Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, and the island colony of 
Tasmania. Four of these, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, 
passed the bill and duly elected delegates, 
but, for some reason, not quite clear, Queens- 
land stood out altogether, and Western Aus- 
tralia at first followed suit. At the last 
moment, however, the Parliament of West- 
ern Australia hurriedly met, and itself elect- 
ed ten delegates to represent the colony, who 
arrived after the convention sittings had 
opened and left before their close. 

The convention, which met at the end of 
March, and closed its first session after just 
a month’s work, thus consisted of fifty dele- 
gates, representing five colonies. The meet- 
ing-place was Adelaide, the capital city of 
South Australia, a town of some 140,000 in- 
habitants. To follow the work of the con- 
vention, it must be borne in mind that the 
great mass of the population is centred tn 
two colonies, New South Wales and Victo- 
ria, the former of which has about 1,300,- 
000 and the latter about 1,200,000 people, 
while, of the others represented, South Aus- 
tralia has about 360,000 inhabitants; Tas- 
mania, 160,000; and Western Australia, 130,- 
000. It will thus be seen that either of the 
two larger colonies has in itself a popula- 
tion almost double that of the three smaller 
colonies combined, and even had Queens- 
land, with its population of 470,000, adhered, 
the larger colonies would still have been in 
the ascendant. This fact exercised a powerful 
influence on the whole deliberations of the 
convention, and though the debates were 
of a very high order, and the oratory very 
fine, the struggles between the delegates 
from the larger and smaller colonies were 
decidedly- keen. But, in the end, compro- 
mise and good sense prevailed, and though 
at one time it appeared that the whole thing 
would fall to the ground, a scheme was 
evolved which, with some slight alterations, 
may be accepted by all the colories. It was 
but natural that the experience of other 
federations should guide the delegates in 
their work, and of course your own system 
was largely drawn upon for precedents. 
Indeed, it may be said that, of all existing 
federations, that of the United States, the 
oldest, was generally conceded to have the 
most stable elements, and was, where appli- 
cable, the most largely followed. 

Speaking generally of the scheme pro- 
posed, it may be stated that it was decided 
to name the federation the Commonwealth 
of Australia, that it should be a federation 
under the Crown, with a Governor-General 
nominated by the Queen, and that its legis- 
lature should consist of two houses—the 
Senate, representing the States as such, 
and the House of Representatives, repre- 
senting the people of the States. In our 
nomenclature we are following you to this 
extent. The great struggles of the conven- 
tion arose over the constitution and powers 
of the Senate. Some of the delegates from 
the larger colonies wished to have the mem- 
bers chosen upon a population basis, but 
those from the smaller States were unani- 
mous in stating. that if this principle was 
adopted, and unless equal representation for 





each State was granted, they would not 
come in, and federation would thus be im- 
possible. So the latter gained the day, and 
it was decided that each State should have 
six Senators, three of whom should retire 
every three years. In this decision the 
Constitution of the United States again af- 
forded a partial precedent, and the fame of 
its Senate was largely quoted in favor of the 
equal representation system. But in the 
method of electing Senators a departure was 
made from your scheme, and it was decided 
that they be elected by the people direct 
in one constituency of the whole colony. 
The conservative element opposed this prin- 
ciple, but, after the results of the late con- 
vention elections, where the same principle 
was adopted, there is not so much reason to 
fear the results. The House of Representa- 
tives will be elected on a population basis, 
but there shall be as nearly as possible two 
members of this House to every one in the 
Senate, and it is expected that this basis 
will give about one member to every 50,000 
inhabitants. The voting for both houses will 
be under manhood suffrage, with only one 
vote for each elector. 

The great fight arose over the respective 
powers of the two houses. These necessarily 
differ greatly from your own. It was de- 
cided at the outset that our present system 
of responsible government should, as far as 
possible, be adopted, under which ministers 
would be nominated by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and be responsible to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, as at present, be able to 
appeal to the electors in the event of not 
possessing a majority in that chamber. The 
delegates from the larger colonies contend- 
ed that, being the responsible chamber, the 
House of Representatives should have the 
dominating influence with respect to taxa- 
tion and appropriation bills, but that on 
other matters both houses should have co- 
ordinate powers. The delegates from the 
smaller colonies as strongly protested that 
the Senate should be the powerful dominat- 
ing chamber, and, as they were in a numeri- 
cal majority, it was believed they would suc- 
ceed, which would probably have meant the 
loss of federation, as the large colonies would 
not agree to accept these conditions. But 
eventually a compromise was arrived at. It 
was agreed that while upon all other subjects 
than finance the houses should have equal 
powers, the House of Representatives should 
initiate all money and taxation bills, and the 
Senate should have the power of rejecting 
these or first suggesting amendments in 
them, but not of making amendments. With 
this the matter was settled and a lion in the 
path removed. 

The powers of the federal Parliament will 
be very full. It alone will deal with cus- 
toms and excise taxation, defence, postal 
and telegraph matters, navigation, and all 
matters affecting relations with outside peo- 
ples, marriage and divorce, etc. It will not 
have power at the outset to take over the 
State debts or the railways, and, indeed, 
this matter of finance is one of the difficul- 
ties which do not appear to have been 
fully solved by the convention. But prob- 
ably a suitable scheme will be evolved 
before the question is finally submitted to 
the people. One of the most important de- 
cisions of the convention was that to es- 
tablish a final federal court of appeal, and 
do away with the right of appeal to the 
British Privy Council. In this matter a 
step is proposed upon which there is much 
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diversity of opinion, and it is possible the 
convention’s proposal may not be accepted. 
It has not been possible in the space at 
disposal to give more than a brief outline 
of the provisions of the measure, but the 
salient features have been sketched, and to 
Americans, with their experience of federal 
institutions, the significance of these will 
be more apparent, perhaps, than even to 
the majority of Australians. The bill put 
forward by the convention will be consfd- 
ered almost immediately by the various 
local parliaments, and the convention will 
sit again in Sydney in September, to put the 
last touches to it before it is submitted for 
the final decision of the people. What that 
decision may be it is difficult yet to say, 
but there is strong hope for be’ieving that, 
as a result, we may enter into a federal 
union which may raise us to the status of 
a nation, and enable us to take a higher 
place in the affairs of the world. M. 8. 








MORLEY ON MACHIAVELLI. 


OXFORD, June 4, 1897. 


Mr. Jobn Morley,as the Romanes lecturer 
of this year, delivered on Wednesday last, 
before a crowded audience in the Sheldo- 
nian Theatre at Oxford, a very remarka- 
ble discourse upon Machiavelli. His lecture 
opened with a skilful and broadly outlined 
account of the atmosphere of excessive 
blame and exaggerated praise in which the 
memory of the great Florentine publicist 
and diplomatist has survived up to the pre- 
sent day. At the close he reénforced his 
introductory remarks by bringing them to 
bear upon a brilliant and studiously re- 
strained account of the living problems 
in statecraft raised and brought home to 
the statesmen of to-day by a thoughtful and 
impartial consideration of Machiavelli’s va- 
rious dicta. This peroration, remarkable 
for the dexterity with which the lecturer 
avoided anything like definite allusions to 
current events or to the actual policy of 
England in the concert of Europe, was im- 
mediately preceded by a vivid picture of the 
career of Cxsar Borgia, while the exordium 
was followed by a personal sketch of Ma- 
chiavelli, noticeable less for striking ori- 
ginality of detail than for wonderful fair- 
mindedness of view and a practised mastery 
in the arrangement and combination of to- 
pics. The great merit of this academic ut- 
terance was not primarily a scholarly one, 
unimpeachable though its scholarship was. 
The lecturer, by studiously fixing the 
thoughts of his audience, whom he carried 
with him throughout, and by carefully 
avoiding all direct reference to contempo- 
rary events, left them in a state of per- 
plexity at the end, and forced them to deal 
with the present situation without his di- 
rect aid. And yet the drift of his carefui- 
ly considered and powerfully phrased gene- 
ral considerations cannot but sweep those 
who deal frankly with their own thoughts 
into a mood of national self-scrutiny and 
criticism which will bear the fruits of mo- 
deration, and do much to check the tide of 
eareless complacency to which the uphold- 
ers of the pro-Turkish status quo in the 
East are for the moment especially inclined. 

Not by accident came the first note in 
Mr. Morley’s exordium. It was Dante’s 
eloquent arraignment of worldly fame, “‘il 
mondan romore,” which burst from ‘his lips 
when he was traversing the first ledge of 











the Mountain of Purgatory, where those who 
had sinned through pride were doing pen- 
ance. The leciiirer’s quotation was from 
the end of the eleventh canto, but it implied 
to those familiar with Dante the beautiful 
opening lines, which are an inspired para- 
phrase of the Lord’s prayer. Thus we may 
say with a certain ideal truth that the lec- 
ture opened with a prayer for deliverance 
from worldly pride. ‘‘From every quarter, 
and all the points of the historical com- 
pass,”’ said the lecturer, “‘the veering gusts 
of public judgment have carried incessant- 
ly along, from country to country and from 
generation to generation, with countless 
mutations of aspect and of innuendo, the 
sinister renown of Machiavelli.” Before he 
had been dead fifty years, the author of the 
‘Prince’ had begun to haunt men’s minds 
in all the great countries of the West “like 
some unholy necromancer, bewildering rea- 
son and conscience by riddles and paradox’’; 
and thirty years after his death his works 
were on the Index at Rome, where, up to 
that time, his writings had met with tol- 
eration if not with approval. Upon him 
was concentrated a full measure of that un- 
measured vituperation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which has never been surpassed, and 
men “reproached, confuted, and cursed, but 
never read.”” The foes of every ecclesiasti- 
cal faction in turn were branded as Machi- 
avellists. ‘In England Royalists called him 
an atheist, and Roundheads called him a 
Jesuit, while Hudibras found in his Chris- 
tian name the origin of our domestic title 
for the devil.’”” He was pilloried with 
Averroes and denounced with Tacitus. More 
recently the disappearance of the temporal 
power, unification in Italy and Germany, 
revolutions in France, and the realization 
of the idea of the armed people—Machi- 
avelli’s idea—have led to an equally ex- 
travagant over-appreciation. Bacon hailed 
in ‘‘Machiavel” one who wrote “what men 
do, not what they ought to do.” Hobbes 
had many points in common with him, and 
Harrington studied him more faithfully than 
any other Englishman, while Hume criti- 
cised his general statements in politics as 
premature because made before the world 
had as yet had political experience of three 
thousand years. Nor was Montesquieu, 
though in most respects to be contrasted 
with Machiavelli, at all neglectful of him. 
At this point the lecturer’s preliminary 
survey, which occupied nearly a quarter of 
the whole discourse, closed with a quota- 
tion from Tréverret, who said, ‘‘Montes- 
quieu’s book is a study, Machiavelli’s is a 
political act, an attempt at political resur- 
rection.” 

From this point the lecturer devoted him- 
self during the space of rather more than 
half an hour to a consideration of Machia- 
velli’s life, of his style and his method, as 
well as of the materials which he used. This 
whole discussion was rounded out with the 
life of Cesar Borgia, a brief and effective 
sketch belonging equally to the concrete 
account of Machiavelli which preceded it, 
and to the considerations of universal po- 
litical expediency with which the lecture 
closed. Throughout this part of Mr. Mor- 


ley’s address the clearness and effectiveness | 


of his argument depended upon a reading 
which is, as all the world knows, very broad. 

Neither English, Italian, nor German cri- 
tics and authorities have been neglected; but 


still the prevailing note, giving lucidity and | 


lending lightness, came to him from his ex- 


ceptional familiarity with French writers, 
and the final impression was what we should 
have expected from the author of well- 
known and justly celebrated accounts of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. Mr. Morley’s crisp 
and clear recital of the facts in Machiavelli’s 
life centred in a quotation from his letter 
to Francesco Vettori, a description given by 
Machiavelli in 1513 of his life on the farm 
where he endeavored to console himself for 
political disgrace “nelle antiche conti degli 
antichi uomini.’’ Symonds’s translation of 
this letter, used by the lecturer, is also an 
abridgment, but, apart from the omission of 
certain shades of local color, Symonds is 
faithful, and the use made of it just at this 
point is admirable. A fuller citation would, 
however, have enforced more completely the 
lecturer's remark that ‘Machiavelli was not 
meant either by temperament or principle 
to be a willing martyr,’’ and would have 
given additional point to his fine contrast 
between Machiavelli’s mood and “the stern 
virtue of Dante.’’ Exceedingly discriminat- 
ing was Mr. Morley’s not too admiring ac- 
count of Machiavelli’s comic vein, in giving 
reins to which he repaid Fortune “with her 
own banter,” as well as the characteriza- 
tion he gave of his author’s ‘Art of War,’ 
written ‘‘to induce his countrymen to sub- 
stitute for mercenary armies a national 
militia.” Turning from the author’s life to 
his mind, Mr. Morley strikingly portrayed 
the narrow range of Machiavelli’s reading, 
and eloquently showed what might have 
been learned from “that first great chapter 
in Europeam literature, still, indeed, the 
greatest of its kind, of reflections on a revo- 
lution,” if Machiavelli had read Thucydides. 
Then followed a contrast and a parallel be- 
tween the Italy of Machiavelli’s day and 
the Hellas of the Peloponnesian war, focussed 
finally in what was not so much a descrip- 
tion as a moving apostrophe to Michael 
Angelo’s figures of Twilight and Dawn, 
Night and Day. 

But it was Machiavelli’s method that Mr. 
Morley pronounced to be his “merit in the 
history of political literature.” In spite of 
an uncritical simplicity which belonged to 
the mind of his day, Machiavelli “withdrew 
politics from scholasticism, and based their 
consideration upon observation and expe- 
rience.”” Though full of palpable contra- 
dictions, his work was more systematic than 
that of Retz or Commynes, though less so 
than that of Hobbes. ‘‘Human things,” Mr. 
Morley went on to say, “have many sides 
and many aspects, and an observant man 
of the world does not confine himself to one 
way of looking at them from fear of being 
thought inconsistent.”” De Sanctis qualifies 
Machiavelli’s prose as ‘“‘divine,’’ ‘‘and per- 
haps we should not differ from him,” said 
the lecturer, adding, however, the pertinent 
question, “Only, what word is then left for 
the really great writers who to intellectual 
strength add moral grandeur?” and then 
he quoted Napoleon’s standard of general- 
ship—his demand that a general should in- 
dulge in no mental ‘pictures, but look at the 
thing clearly as through a field-glass. 


a 





| “Machiavelli’s is the style of the fleld- 
| glass,”’ said Mr. Morley. ‘“‘He has the highest 
of all the virtues that prose writing can 
| possess—save the half-dozen cases in litera- 
ture of genius with unconquerable wings: he 
is simple, unaffected, direct, vivid, and ra- 
tional. He uses few of our loud, 
easy words of praise or blame, he is not 
often sorry or glad, he does not smile and 
he does not scold, he is seldom indignant 
| and he is never surprised. He has not even 
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the mastering human infirmity of trying to 
persuade. His business is that of the cli- 
nical lecturer, explaining the nature of the 
malady, the proper treatment, and the 
chances of recovery. He strips away the 
flowing garments of convention and com- 
monplace.”’ 

Just here Mr. Morley put in his caveat, 
striking the clear note of hope and progress 
which he misses in the great Florentine’s 
faith and ideal. “Commonplace, after all,’”’ 
said he, “‘is exactly what contains the truths 
that are indispensable,’ and, amid all ‘“‘the 
confused clamor against Machiavelli, people 
knew what they meant, and their instinct 
was not unsound. Mankind, and well they 
know it, are far too profoundly concerned 
in right and wrong, in mercy and cruelty, 
in justice and oppression, to favor a teacher 
who, even for a scientific purpose of his 
own, forgets the awful difference.’”’ These 
points were then reinforced by apt quota- 
tions from Machiavelli’s works, and, for the 
sake of scrupulous fairness, much was made 
of the closing chapter of the ‘Prince,’ and 
of the Florentine’s arguments against a mi- 
litary dictator, as well as of his declaration 
that the ruler, whether hereditary or a 
usurper, can have no safety unless he founds 
himself on popular favor and goodwill. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Morley pointed out the great flaw 
in Machiavelli’s ideal, namely, that he did 
not look to the future but to the past, and 
sought to revive the free Roman common- 
wealth. He also made it clear that some- 
thing more hopeful and progressive must 
command our adhesion than the faith of 
Machiavelli in the changeless persistence of 
human nature, in the faults and frailties 
which he pitilessly discovered in his own 
time, echoing (without knowing them) the 
despairing comments of Thucydides upon 
the factions of Greece in the days of Nicias 
and Alcibiades. At the same time, Mr. Mor- 
ley showed that his author had nothing to 
do with “‘that most brilliant and illustrious 
of living German scholars’’ who ‘“‘idolizes 
Julius Cwsar, dispatches Cato as a pedant 
and Cicero as a coxcomb.”’ Finally he point- 
ed out that Mommsen’s account of Sulla 
offers a profound and concrete commentary 
upon Machiavelli’s ‘Prince,’ and then gave 
one far more telling in Cesar Borgia, put 
forward by Machiavelli himself ‘‘as a model 
for such as climb to power by good fortune 
and the help of others.” 

Turning at the last to the problems which 
Machiavelli raises, Mr. Morley observed 
that in one sense we are shocked by his 
maxims “in proportion to our ignorance of 
history,’ and urged that we should do well 
to take care lest in blaming Machiavelli for 
openly prescribing hypocrisy, we “slip un- 
perceived into something like hypocrisy of 
our own.’”’ There have been only two per- 
fect princes in the world. “If you add to 
princes,’ he here interjected, not a little to 
the amusement of the house, “presidents 
and prime ministers, the percentage might 
still be low.’’ Then followed a discursive 
account of the various forms of insincerity 
and hypocrisy to which’ highly famed rulers 
in various lands have had recourse, with 
only the plea of “reasons of state’ to give 
them color of justification. At this point 
came the searching questions whether the 
State was means or end. How far does citi- 
zenship dominate all other relations and du- 
ties? What are we to think of D’Alembert’s 
motto for a virtuous man: “I prefer my 


family to myself, my country to my family, 
and humanity to my country’? Then the 





lecturer detailed marks of progress, such as 
the mitigation of the usages of war, the fact 
that “diplomacy, though it is said ever now 
not to be wholly purged of lying, fraud, and 
duplicity, still is conscious of having a cha- 
racter to keep up for truth and plain deal- 
ing, so far as circumstances allow.’’ It is 
interesting to note that the audience ac- 
cepted this tribute, and made for themselves 
a certain practical application of it to recent 
events. This led them to break into a hi- 
larity which, though by no means extreme, 
was still significant. Mr. Morley commented 
further upon the recognition of duty towards 
inferior races marked by the Berlin and 


Brussels Conferences, and insisted, with his- | 


torical facts to prove the point, that ‘‘all 
these improvements in the character of na- 
tions were in the minds of the best men in 
Machiavelli’s day.’’ Therefore he concluded 
that, in the great cycles of human change, 
Machiavelli can have no place among the 
strong thinkers and orators and writers 
who have elevated the conception of the 
State, and humanized the methods and max- 


ims of government, and raised citizenship 
“to be a partnership in every virtue and in | 


all perfection.’’ Indeed, Machiavelli’s idea 
of reconstructing a society ‘‘that had once 
been saturated with the great ruling ccn- 
ceptions of the thirteenth century, by try- 
ing to awaken the social energy of ancient 
Rome,’’ was characterized by the lecturer 
as quite ‘‘as much of an anachronism as 
Julian the Apostate.’’ We may venture to 
add that, if Machiavelli had here again been 
able to look far enough back, he would have 
found in many places, say in the fifth book 
of Plato’s laws, that very ideal of citizen- 
ship which Mr. Morley desiderates. 

Here again the lack of breadth in cul- 
ture which made Thucydides a closed book 
to the Florentine writer, is conspicuous in 
his defects. But even with the restricted 
outlook of Machiavelli’s day, it was possi- 
ble for a man to realize the importance of. 
those ‘‘living forces by which societies sub- 
sist and governments are strong,’’ which 
Machiavelli set aside as irrelevant. And 
here, at the very close of his lecture, Mr. 
John Morley evoked, as a companion figure 
to set over against Cesar Borgia, Sohn Cal- 








vin and the republic of Geneva, champions, | 


and victorious ones, of the triumph of moral 
force. 
because there was no attempt to disguise 
the readiness of Calvin to resort to carnal 
weapons, no apology for his vindictiveness 
in persecution. The sixteenth century in 
Italy, with all its resemblance to the eigh- 
teenth century in France, yet lacked, said 
the lecturer, what was characteristic of the 
latter, ‘‘belief in the better elements of 
mankind.’”’ Was this belief a worse illu- 
sion, he asked, than Machiavelli’s dream 
that he could build on a foundation of ‘‘cun- 
ning, jealousy, perfidy, ingratitude, dupery”’ 
—the only qualities he recognized in human 
society? 


“It is true to say,’’ so began the closing 
period of the lecture,“‘that Machiavelli repre- 
sents certain livingforcesinour actual world; 
that science, with its survival of the fittest, 
unconsciously lends him illegitimate aid; 
that, in. Lord Acton’s words, ‘he is not a 
vanishing type, but a constant and contem- 
porary influence.’ This is because energy, 
force, will, violence, skill, keep alive in the 
world their resistance to the control of jus- 
tice and conscience, humanity and right. 
In so far as he represents one side in that 
eternal struggle, and suggests one set of 
considerations about it, he retains a place 


This was done the more effectively | - 





in the literature of modern political sys- 
tems and of European morals.” 


Louis DYER. 








Correspondence. 


DAILIES IN BOSTON LIBRA- 
RIES. ‘ 


LONDON 


fo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your comment upon the ‘List of 
Periodicals, Newspapers, Transactions, etc.,’ 
published by the Boston Public Library, you 
have, not through your own fault, fallen 
into error regarding the symbols used to 
designate the various institutions represent- 
ed in this list. You have been led to suppose 
that the Boston Athenzum alone takes cur- 
rently the London Times and the Daily 
News, whereas these and four other London 
dailies are taken at the Public Library. 
“News. Room” is an abbreviation for the 
newspaper room of the institution, but it 
was neglect not to have said so. 

It is of interest to add that this list was 
printed and bound under the roof of the Bos- 


| ton Public Library, and that the material 


was also al! put into type by the use of the 
linotype machine. This would not now be 
so remarkable, except for the fact that in 
setting up titles in such a variety of lan- 
guages, a large number of unusual accents 
and other “‘sorts’” were necessary. The ma- 
chine fonts now in use by this library com- 
prise over five hundred distinct characters, 
and enable it to undertake the printing of 
almost any catalogue, with the added ad- 
vantage of mechanical swiftness. 

I may say, in answer to your wish that 
some information had been furnished in re- 
gard to the condition of files of periodicals, 
that this desirable feature was omitted for 
the sake of economy of space, and from the 
fear lest confusion should arise from an 
over-widening of titles. Some day there 
ought to be a full list of serial literature, 
past as well as present, with full biblio- 
graphical and literary data. Possibly the 
present achievement will stimulate some one 
to the greater task. 


Respectfully, LINDSAY SWIFT. 
PuBLiIc LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOsTON, 
June 9, 1897. 





Macmillan Co. have in preparation a ‘Dic- 
tionary of Architecture,’ to be published in 
three large octavo volumes, under the direc- 
tion of Russell Sturgis, author of ‘European 
Architecture: An Historical Study.’ The 
work will include special articles by many 
of the leading architects, sculptors, engi- 
neers, mural painters, and other men having 
practical knowledge of the arts about which 
they write. Biography is part of the scheme, 
and one may expect to find definitions of 
terms, history and criticism of styles, to- 
gether with some account of building as an 
art, materials and their employment, con- 
struction (practical and scientific), modern 
appliances to meet novel requirements, mo- 
dern and ancient practice in the application 
of painting and sculpture to buildings, land- 
scape gardening in connection with architec- 
ture, etc., etc. The volumes will be abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

The same firm announce for early publi- 
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cation an edition, in six volumes (a book to | as enunciated by Clay with that which now | 


each), of Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,’ edited | haunts the brain of Dingley and Aldrich. At 
with introduction and glossary by K. M. | 
Warven; and ‘The Observations of a Foster | 
Parent,’ in respect to many problems of edu- 


cation. 
Joseph Henry Allen’s addresses and es- 


says, bound together under the title ‘Sequel | 
to “Our Liberal Movement,”’’ will be pub- | 


lished by Roberts Brothers. 


D. Appleton & Co. will very shortly bring | 
by 


out ‘The Private Life of the Queen,’ 
a member of the royal household; ‘Peter 
the Great,’ by K. Waliszewski, author of the 
‘Romance of an Empress, Catharine II. of 
Russia’; a new historical novel by Conan 
Doyle, ‘Uncle Bernac’; ‘His Majesty’s Great- 
est Subject,’ by S. S. Thorburn; and ‘Equa- 
lity,’ by Edward Bellamy. 

The Century Company will have ready in 
the autumn a patriotic itinerary, ‘The Cen- 
tury Book of the American Revolution,’ by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Flood & Vincent, Meadville, announce 
among their Chautauqua text-books ‘Im- 
perial Germany,’ by Sidney Whitman; ‘Ro- 
man Life in Pliny’s Time,’ from the French 
of Maurice Pellisson, by Miss Maud Wilkin- 
son; and ‘The Social Spirit in America,’ by 
Prof. C. R. Henderson of the University of 
Chicago. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, conclude this 
month their library edition, in fourteen vol- 
umes, of Catharine Charlotte Lady Jackson’s 
works, with ‘The Court of the Tuileries’ in 
two volumes. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, are preparing to pub- 
lish during the present month the Zodlogical 
Bulletin, a companion serial to the Journal 
of Morphology, but with no illustrations be- 
yond text-figures, and with no bibliogra- 
phical lists. The editors are C. O. Whitman 
and W. M. Wheeler. Each volume will con- 
tain six numbers. 

‘The Chatelaine,’ experiences of travel, by 
G. E. X., will be published by the Peter Paul 
Book Co., Buffalo. 

Stone & Kimball will have ready early in 
September the second issue of Edwin Emer- 
son, jr.’s, ‘College Year-Book and Athletic 
Record,’ greatly improved. 

‘The Story of the Union Jack,’ told by 
Barlow Cumberland for the Jubilee year, 
will bear the imprint of William Briggs, To- 
ronto. 

The great protectionist reaction through 
which we are now passing has apparently 
prompted the Henry Clay Publishing Com- 
pany of this city to start into being on a 
capital of the plates of the Rev. Calvin Col- 
ton’s Life, Correspondence and Speeches of 
Clay in three, one, and two volumes re- 
spectively. These have been reprinted and 
bound uniformly, and embellished with nu- 
merous portraits of Clay himself and of other 
public characters, his contemporaries. More- 
over, the publishers have procured of Speak- 
er Reed a not lengthy introduction to the 
reprint, followed. by a very unworkmanlike 
bibliography, for which the Speaker seems 
to claim, if not authorship, at least a modest 
responsibility. This matter is placed at the 
front of volume i. A thin seventh volume 
has been wholly composed by Mr. McKinley 
(whose preface just antedates his nomina- 
tion last year), and purports to be a history 
of tariff legislation from 1812 to 1896. We 
must for the present leave our readers to 
enjoy for themselves these additions to the 


| 


our leisure we may return to the subject. 


The latest scholarly edition of Gibbon’s |, 


‘Decline and Fall’ proceeds with a becoming 
slowness. We now have volume three (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.; New York: Macmillan). 
Prof. Bury’s additions to the author’s foot- 
notes are again supplemented in an appen- 
dix in which there are many learned dis- 
cussions of great interest. Such are those 
concerning the Picts and Scots, the origin of 
the Huns, the libraries of Alexandria, Alaric 
in Greece and in Italy (first invasion), and 
the Procopian legends. With the help of 
Prof. Dowden, an allusion to Voltaire—as ‘‘a 


| poet far superior to Claudian’’—is first ex- 
| plained; its interjection by, Gibbon makes it 





all the more curious. 

The sixth volume of the “Outward Bound” 
edition of Kipling’s Writings in prose and 
verse (Scribners) comprises seventeen of the 
shorter tales and dramas, in three group- 
ings. The elder Kipling’s regulation three 
illustrations in relief are of very even 
merit, and the first, ‘‘Wee Willie Winkie,”’ 
has much the charm of a carving in ivory. 

The bound volume of the Century for the 
six months ending in April last contains 
nothing more certain to be reread, perhaps, 
than Gen. Porter’s “Campaigning with 
General Grant.’’ We might except Capt. Ma- 
han’s foretastes of his Life of Nelson, three 
papers on as many famous engagements; 
and Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker,’”’ the leading serial, may be 
counted on to find readers in book form. Of 
transient yet of no slight interest is the 
“symposium’’ on the reasons for the failure 
of the Confederacy; and to ponder once 
more Mr. Buel’s “Our Fellow-Citizen of the 
White House,”’ a plain account of the cares 
assumed by a conscientious and independent 
executive like Mr. Cleveland, will be salu- 
tary occupation for anybody. Washington, 
both by reason of the change of adminis- 
tration and of the completion of the Na- 
tional Library building, cuts a considerable 
figure in this volume. 

A like revolution of time (December-May) 
brings us the sixth volume of Mr. Charles 
F. Lummis’s ‘Land of Sunshine’ (Los An- 
geles), with its customary store of camera 
illustration, and with the beginning of the 
editor’s scholarly translation, with fac- 
simile, of the ‘Reglamento para el Gobierno 
de la Provincia de Californias’ (Mexico, 
1784). Nature in such views as those of 
the palms of San Fernando or the sycamore 
and mistletoe, the Wonderful Rock of Katzi- 
mo (surpassing any Old World, acropolis), or 
the eroded pinnacles called the Navajo 
Church, the falls in Cataract Cafion, Ari- 
zona, together with old Spanish monuments, 
“Camulos Rancho’’ (associated with Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘Ramona’), views of Pacific 
Coast industries and fétes, of native and 
foreign population—all this makes a forcible 
appeal to the curiosity of the untravelled. 
The contributed articles offer a very varied 
interest, and the editorial pages are racy 
and plain-spoken as heretofore. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June 
possesses no salient feature. The anony- 
mous review of Mahan’s ‘Nelson’ and the 
brief paper on the Réntgen rays, both among 
the leading articles, might seem alien to the 
scope of the magazine; but Capt. Mahan 


| bears an honorary degree from Harvard, and 
original series. They can profitably engage | Prof. Trowbridge intimates in a very inte- 


also in a comparison of the protection idea | resting way what direction the Jefferson 
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Physical Laboratory is giving to the deve- 
lopment of Réntgen’s discovery. There are 
pleas for a greater endowment of the Medi- 
cal School in view of the numerical propor- 
tion of its students in the university total, 
and for contentment with the persistent 
smallness of the Divinity School pending a 
recognition of its aims and its unique posi- 
tion among theological institutions. Mr. 
Noble’s article on “The Choice of Overseers”’ 
proves a marked conservatism on the part 
of the youngest graduates who have a hand 
in nominating or electing the members of 
that body. Reélection seems almost a pre- 
scriptive right if desired. Dr. William 
James’s short address on Agassiz will be 
succeeded in the next number by his fine 
performance at the Shaw memorial exercises 
in Boston last month. The house of John 
Harvard’s mother at Stratford and a por- 
trait of Mr. R. C. Lehmann, the new Oxford 
boating coach, are the illustrations of the 
magazine. 

In the April number of Art et Décoration 
(Boston: American Architect) will be found 
photographic memoranda of Jean-Paul Lau- 
rens’s huge ‘‘decorative panel’”’ in the Champs- 
E lysées, “Le Lauraguais,”” commented oh 
last week in our Paris letter on the Salons. 
It must be thought to suffer much in this re- 
production; and the weak rather than the 
strong points of Aman-Jean’s triptych are 
likewise emphasized in a smaller copy. 
There are some capital bits of furniture de- 
sign in this number; nothing more charming 
than the child’s chair of M. Dampt on p. 74. 

Better executed samples of the Salon are 
to be had in the Figaro-Salon now begin- 
ning to come to us from Boussod, Valadon & 
Cie., No. 303 Fifth Avenue, with the cus- 
tomary loose large colored plate in addition 
to those bound up with the text. M. Debat- 
Ponson’s ‘‘Le Sillon’”’ offers a poetic criticism 
on J. P. Laurens’s analogous theme. 

Parts 11 and 12 of Paul Langhans’s 
‘Deutscher Kolonial-Atlas’ (Gotha: Perthes; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner) exhibit 
German colonization eastward from. the 
mother country (1) in the Danube region; 
the Togo and Cameroon protectoraies (three 
last of the four sheets); and, in an entire 
map of Africa, Germany’s civilizing efforts 
(Kulturbestrebungen) on that continent, with 
a side-map showing her exploratory share in 
the solution of the Nile problem. These 
charts are all skilfully colored for statistical 
and other purposes. 

From the same source comes to us the 
twelfth edition of ‘Berghaus’s Chart of the 
World,’ on Mercator’s projection, the stan- 
dard exhibit of trade routes by land and sea, 
ocean currents and wind zones, 4drift-ice, 
continental railroad and telegraph systems, 
ete. The trader and navigator being first in 
mind, the Chart is edited in English. Some 
of the novelties are the modifications of the 
arctic map in consequence of Jackson’s ex- 
ploration of Franz-Josef Land, Nansen’s 
voyage in the Fram, and the Russian sur- 
veys of the Ob and Yenisei deltas; the 
course and progress of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. Politically, too, the Chart is up- 
to-date, as appears from the provincial sub- 
divisions of Canada, the map of Africa, etc. 
The four oblong sheets are capable of being 
mounted. 

Beginning with the present year, the Ar- 
cheological Institute of America will pub- 
lish uniformly and regularly its papers, re- 
ports, and other documents, converting to 
its use the existing American Journal of Ar- 
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cheology, and styling it “second series.” It 
will be conducted by an editorial board repre- 
senting the Institute andthe Schools of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athers and at Rome. It will 
be issued six times a year by Macmillan 
Co., and the bi-monthly parts will be sold 
separately, as will reprints of important pa- 
pers. Prof. John H. Wright of Harvard will 
be editor-in-chief for 1897. 

The American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome will open, for its third year, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1897, under the direction of Prof. 
Clement L. Smith of Harvard, and with Mr. 
Richard Norton of Bryn Mawr for Pro- 
fessor of Archeology. Pursuit of the course 
on palwography will secure the privilege 
of studying MSS. in the Vatican and other 
libraries. There will also be courses in epi- 
graphy, numismatics, the catacombs, and 
Pompeii. The school year will close August 
15, 1898, with opportunity for study, for li- 
mitted periods, in other parts of Italy and in 
Greece. The school building is on the cor- 
ner of the Via Gaeta and Via Palestro. 
There is no tuition fee. Further particu- 
lars must be sought of Prof. Smith (at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., till August 1; and, after that 
date, care of Sebasti & Reali, Rome), or of 
Prof. W. G. Hale, chairman of the managing 
committee, University of Chicago. 


—The eighth volume of Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford’s edition of Jefferson’s Writings 
(Putnams) embraces the whole of his first 
Presidential term, and leaves him, in the 
first year of the second, confronted with 
Burr’s conspiracy. This situation was hard- 
ly more trying than that which he had to 
face on succeeding John Adams, under the 
profound irritation caused by that President’s 
clapping into: office as many of his fellow- 
partisans as possible on the very eve of go- 
ing out himself. Nothing is more striking 
than the close resemblance between Jeffer- 
son’s position about removals and that as- 
sumed afterwards by Mr. Cleveland as to 
the display of offensive partisanship by 
Federal office-holders, the theory of ‘due 
participation (or proportion) of office’ or 
“equilibrium in office’ in view of an existing 
monopoly by the party last in power, etc. 
Jefferson cherished in his mind a proposal to 
enjoin executive officers from intermeddling 
with elections. He thought he could set 
himself right before his opponents by main- 
taining ‘‘the justice of making vacancies in 
order to introduce a participation of office,’’ 
but he found them suspicious of his motives, 
and prompt to meet his numerical statistics 
with comparisons of the pecuniary worth of 
the offices heid by perhaps a minority of Re- 
publicans and those held by a majority of 
Federalfsts. Like Cleveland, he made the mis- 
take not of expelling indecent partisans, but 
of admitting new men to take their places as 
partisans. He held, at least as a matter of 
convenience in the case of Callender, that 
public offices were not confided to him to give 
away as charities; yet in the case of John 
Page, as Mr. Ford shows at length, he en- 
deavored to provide this friend with sinecure 
offices which might become hereditary in the 
family. This undemocratic procedure was 
in progress when the great head of the un- 
terrified Democracy was counselling Charles 
Wilson Peale, about to exhibit his mam- 
moth abroad, not to jumble his audiences 
together—‘‘the decent part of them” with 
“pickpockets, chimney-sweeps, etc.,”’ but 
to “set three different divisions of the day at 
three different prices,” for the beau monde, 





merchants and respectable citizens, and ‘‘the 
lower description.” ; 


—As a seque! to the Virginia insurrection 
of 1800, there is a good deal in this volume 
concerning schemes of colonizing the blacks, 
in the West Indies or in Sierra Leone ra- 
ther than within the limits of the United 
States. In 1805 Jefferson writes that he 
had long since given up expectation of any 
early provision for extinguishing slavery, 
and believed that nothing short of a general 
slave uprising would spur the country to 
such a step. In his first message to Con- 
gress he took the position, in which he had 
Gallatin’s hearty approval, that “sound prin- 
ciples will not justify our taxing the in- 
dustry of our fellow-citizens to accumulate 
treasure for wars to happen we know not 
when, and which might not, perhaps, hap- 
pen but from the temptations offered by 
that treasure.’’ Like Darwin, Jefferson lost 
his relish for poetry as he grew older, but 
he records the fact in language amazingly 
flowery. “The purists of New England” 
made him nervous as to the style of his 
first message, which he begs Madison to re- 
vise for him so as to observe strictness of 
grammar where it does not weaken ex- 
pression. ‘But,’ he adds, “where by small 
grammatical negligences the energy of an 
idea is condensed, or a word stands for a 
sentence, I hold grammatical rigor in con- 
tempt.” This has not prevented Jefferson 
from being quoted more frequently in the 
Oxford Dictionary than, we believe, any one 
if not all of his critics. We remark, finally, 
that there is a suggestion of Montaigne in 
the confession (respecting speculations con- 
cerning a future life), “I have for many 
years reposed my head on that pil- 
low of ignorance which a benevolent Creator 
has made so soft for us, knowing how much 
we should be forced to use it.’’ 


—An address delivered November 27, 1895. 
by A. C. Goodell, jr., before the Massachu- 
setts Society of Colonial Wars, ‘in comme- 
meration of the six hundredth anniversary 
of the first summoning of citizens and bur- 
gesses to the Parliament of England,’’ has 
been printed in a thin volume dainjily bound 
in white and blue. Mr. Goodell’s aim, as 
the sub-title of his address tells us, was to 
sketch the history of the House of Com- 
mons and compare the development of the 
legislatures of Great Britain and of Mas- 
sachusetts. The two parts of the address 
do not hang together very well, but such 
comparison as there is is quite to the ad- 
vantage of Massachusetts. We cannot share, 
however, Mr. Goodell’s view of the progress 
of representative government in England. 
It is, of course, easy to show that the House 
of Commons was not, until a late period, a 
truly representative body in the modern 
sense; where Mr Goodell errs, we think, is 
in failing to see that the appearance of a 
new political theory, as in the case of the 
Parliaments of 1265 and 1295, was of itself 
a matter of great importance, in spite of the 
fact that the general application of the 
theory was long delayed. Nor can we en- 
dorse the author’s rather extreme deprecia- 
tion of the character and work of Simon de 
Montfort, or quite admit that the latter 
“remains a romantic myth in the dim past 
to tempt credulous lovers of the picturesque 
in history to use him as a glittering foil 
to the dreary, vacant background of the un- 
known.”’ We note that Mr. Goodell speaks 





of the document known as De Tallagio non 
Concedendo as a statute, although such is no 
longer the received opinion. 


—There is not a more lucid and trust- 
worthy writer on music in England than Mr. 
F. Corder, and his most valuable contribu- 
tion to musical literature is ‘The Orchestra 
and How to Write for It’ (E. Schuberth & 
Co.). It condenses into 111 pages a vast 
amount of useful and often curious and 
striking information, very much of which 
cannot be found elsewhere. It differs from 
most other works on instrumentation and 
orchestration in being serviceable not only 
to those who have studied all the other 
branches of composition, but also to ‘“‘the 
less gifted,” who may, as the author re- 
marks, “at one time or another, write a 
song, a valse, a march, an operetta, or a 
cantata, and have an opportunity of getting 
it performed by a more or less complete or- 
chestra.’””’ And whereas other books on this 
subject treat only of full orchestra and small 
orchestra, Mr. Corder does not disdain to in- 
clude in his consideration brass bands, thea- 
tre bands, and other of the humbler combina- 
tions of instruments. For the unskilled he 
has facilitated matters by giving in the ex- 
amples the real notes of the transposing in- 
struments. Another point in which Mr. 
Corder’s treatise differs favorably from most 
of its predecessors is in the great catholicity 
of choice of examples, from the earliest 
times to the present day—from Bach to 
Grieg and Johann Strauss. The following 
lines from the pages on the viola give a good 
idea of Mr. Corder’s treatment of his sub- 
ject: 

“It is of increasing importance in the pre- 
sent day to have the Violas numerous and 
good, as composers sometimes avail them- 
selves of the gloomy and characteristic tone 
to give this instrument the top part. No 
one would do this throughout an entire work 
as Méhul did in his opera ‘Uthal’ (1803); but 
Wagner has frequently done it for an entire 
scene (‘Tristan,’ act ii., sc. 2, ‘Walkiire,’ act 
i., sc. 3, etc.), and Brahms has written a se- 
renade for orchestra (op. 16 in A) with Vio- 
lasin placeof Violins. Forafew bars the effect 
is far more pleasing than for longer. One of 
the few existing important solos for Viola is 
Berlioz’s ‘Harold in Italy’ symphony, which 
has a Viola obligato all through; but the ob- 
ligato to Annchen’s song in the second act of 
Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ is a far better speci- 
men of how to write effectually for the in- 
strument. To these actual solos I will add 
the quotation of a very beautiful one from 
Liszt, the opening of the slow movement of 
the ‘Faust’ symphony.” 


—The representation of musical sounds by 
numbers expressing the relative lengths of 
a given string or tube required to produce 
them has been, from antiquity, the de- 
light of ingenious mathematicians. This in- 
teresting subject is once more treated of in 
a thesis .entitled ‘Musical Pitch and the 
Measurement of Intervals among the An- 
cient Greeks,’ which was presented for the 
Doctorate in Philology in the Johns Hop- 
kins University by Mr. Charles W. L. John- 
son, and which deserves recognition for the. 
ability and industry displayed in it. The 
first half of the pamphlet is taken up with 
an elaborate analysis of ancient definitions of 
“pitch” and “interval’’ which are super- 
fluous even to the most exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject announced, and are 
mainly, like most ancient definitions, un- 
scientific, even for their own age, and of 
no practical value whatever in ours. But 


in an essay born and cradled in academic 
‘halls much must be allowed to the genius 
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loci, and especially this sort of conservation 
of learned texts. At any rate, in his dis- 
cussion of these texts from Greek writers 
on music, the essayist has employed the 
only method of interpretation which of- 
fers any reasonable hope of clearing up 
certain perplexed points in ancient music— 
namely, that of ascertaining the meaning 
of certain words by tabulating all the pas- 
sages where they occur in the same author, 
and in others of the same age and school. 
Such words as tonos, tropos, eidos, chroa, 
for example, need to be thus ascertained 
for every period of ancient musical science, 
and we believe that the unknown date of 
several of those writers could be approxi- 
mately fixed by their use of certain of these 
words in one or another sense. The selec- 
tion, for a doctor’s thesis, of a subject so 
intricate and so laborious is a promising 
sign. The time is evidently at hand when 
we may expect occasionally to find in the 
thesis of an American student, as we al- 
ready find in many German and French 
doctors’ theses, valuable contributions to 
the knowledge of the subject discussed. 


—Eleonora Duse’s triumphant appearance 
at last on the Parisian stage, challenging (as 
here in New York) comparison with Sarah 
Bernhardt, has led Jules Claretie to write 
about her at some length in the Temps. She 
had, he says, attracted the attention of the 
younger Dumas by securing for his ‘‘Prin- 
cess of Bagdad’ a great success in Italy, 
whereas in Paris the play proved all but a 
failure. It does not appear certain that the 
playwright and the actress ever met, though 
they had corresponded with each other, and 
he often desired a French counterpart of her 
for -his service. It was in the “Dame aux 
Camélias’” that M. Claretie himself first 
saw Duse act, some four years ago, in Lon- 
don, when he had for his companion the 
great French actress, Mile. Bartet. He re- 
lates his own immediate conquest by Duse, 
and then tells of the effect on Mlle. Bartet of 
Duse’s simulation of being fatally stricken: 
“She is ill. They will have to interrupt the 
play, and I cannot attend to-morrow, for I 
must act myself. How unlucky!’’ The con- 
summate art she was witnessing had de- 
ceived, or thrown off its guard, her profes- 
sional sense of dramatic unreality; and, as 
M. Claretie observes, Duse, perhaps, never 
won a greater triumph. 








AN AMERICAN EXPLORER IN EAST 
AFRICA. 


Through Unknown African Countries: The 
First Expedition from Somaliland to Lake 
[Rudolf and] Lamu. By A. Donaldson 
Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Ed- 
ward Arnold. 6 maps. 8vo, pp. xvi, 471. 


The region between the Indian Ocean and 
the Nile is now the most interesting part of 
unexplored Africa. The coast districts are 
comparatively well known, but the interior 
has been traversed only here and there by a 
few expeditions, while an extensive tract 
still remains absolutely unknown. In this 
lies hidden the solution of some important 
geological. and orographical problems, and, 
judging from the adjacent lands, it probably 
has an extraordinarily rich fauna and flora, 
containing species, especially of birds, un- 
known to science. .The whole region is a 
sportsman’s. paradise, its plains being almost 
the last refuge of many characteristic Afri- 
can animals, while its human -inhabitants 





are of the most varied types, from the pigmy 
representative of the aboriginal race to the 
half-civilized Abyssinian. Though some of 
it is waterless desert, a large part is a fer- 
tile wilderness, so elevated as to be appa- 
rently fitted for white colonization, and its 
hills give evidence of great mineral wealth. 
It is interesting politically, also, as the pos-~ 
sible battle-ground where, in the not distant 
future, England and Abyssinia may contend 
for possession. 

The chief obstacle to its exploration is the 
hostility of the natives to all strangers. In- 
veterate raiders themselves of their neigh- 
bors, they naturally regard every man not of 
their own village or tribe as an enemy. Un- 
fortunately, the conduct of some white 
sportsmen has intensified this feeling. If 
native accounts are to be credited, the ex- 
peditions of Prince Ruspoli and Capt. Bot- 
tego especially differed little from those of 
avowed raiders. These Italian adventurers 
attacked and plundered the people through 
whose territory they passed, leaving behind 
them a fierce hatred for all the white race. 
Mainly from this cause the route from the 
north and east through this region to Lake 
Rudolf was held three years ago to be im- 
practicable for the ordinary traveller. The 
success of our countryman, Dr. Donaldson 
Smith, therefore, in traversing it with a 
comparatively small number of men is very 
notable, and gives him a high rank among 
African explorers. 

Our satisfaction, however, it should be 
added, is somewhat lessened by the fact that 
he was obliged several times to resort to 
force. It is true that he only defended him- 
self when attacked, that he paid for the 
camels and cattle which he seized, and that 
he invariably freed with rich presents the 


natives whom he captured. But it is difficult | 


to see anything but an unjustifiable disre- 
gard of natural rights in his forcing his way, 
against the will of the inhabitants. In a 
country where at certain seasons food and 
water are barely sufficient for the wants of 
the people living in it, the passage of a 
caravan of one hundred men and as many 
animals may prove an intolerable scourge, 
to be prevented, if possible. The mapping 
the course of a dozen rivers, the securing 
scores of specimens new to science, the tra- 
versing hundreds of miles of unknown coun- 
try—does not outweigh the life of a single 
native sacrificed in defence of his herds and 
his wells. Whether Dr. Smith could have 
gained his end peacefully through the exer- 
cise of greater tact and patience we cannot 
say, but the experience of other travellers, 
especially of Thomson with the Masai, as 
fiercely hostile to whites certainly as the 
Boran and Arbore, leads us to believe in its 
possibility. 

With this exception, then,we have nothing 
but praise for the courage, endurance of no 
ordinary hardships, and persistence against 
great obstacles which characterized Dr. 
Smith in the adventurous journey described 
in this interesting volume. With a costly ex- 
pedition, organized and maintained at his 
own expense, he travelled some four thou- 
sand miles, much of it through wholly unex- 
plored territory. A sportsman, he subordi- 
nated hunting to the interests of science, 
and; by his numerous and careful observa- 
tions, has contributed materially to our 
knowledge of the geography of East Africa. 
Among his collections, to quote from Sir 
William Flower’s remarks at a meeting of 
the Royal. Geographical Society, were six 





































































thousand specimens of insects, four new spe- 
cies of fish, eleven of reptiles and batrachi- 
ans; and out of more than seven hundred 
specimens of birds there were ‘“‘found no 
less than twenty-four species which were 
previously unknown to science.” Of very 
great anthropological interest, also, is the 
discovery of a tribe of dwarfs “farther north 
than they have hitherto been met with.” 

Our author left Berbera, on the Gulf of 
Aden, in July, 1894, with two white com- 
panions and eighty-two Somali, his goal be- 
ing Lake Rudolf, some six hundred miles to 
the southwest. The strip of coast-land un- 
der British protection having been crossed, 
he entered immediately into a region sub- 
ject to the raids of the Abyssinians. A vil- 
lage on the border, with “great herds of fine 
cattle,” was attacked a few days after he 
passed, and the “cattle driven off, the young 
girls taken as slaves, and the older people 
killed and mutilated.”” In this way a large 
tract of fertile country is rapidly being 
turned into an uninhabited wilderness. The 
Abyssinians themselves were not encoun- 
tered until a district, nearly half-way to the 
lake, was reached, which was permanently 
occupied by them. Here the expedition was 
detained by the commanding general until 
the assent of the Emperor Menelek to its 
further progress could be obtained. In an 
interesting account of this man and his fol- 
lowers, Dr. Smith speaks highly of their sol- 
dierly qualities, but says that their morals 
are far below those of their heathen neigh- 
bors. 

A few miles from the Abyssinian camp, 
the river Web cuts a passage through a defile 
in such a way that “the whole mountain 
appeared to be resting on a series of columns 
thirty to forty feet high and twenty to eigh- 
ty feet apart, between which were spacious 
vaulted chambers, with their domes rising 
many feet higher; and then again many 
columns uniting formed long arched tun- 
nels.”” In one of these chambers the natives 
had apparently been accustomed to offer 
sacrifices. ‘There was an enormous fireplace 
on one side, over and about which were 
hung various offerings that had been made 8 
to Wak, consisting principally of wooden 
vessels, strings of cowry shells, sheepskins, 
and leather straps.” 

The necessary* permission for his further 
progress having been refused by the Empe- 
ror, in a courteous letter of which an inte- 
resting facsimile reproduction is given, Dr. 
Smith turned r«luctantly back towards the 
coast, taking a more southerly route than 
the one by which he came. As soon as he 
was beyond the Abyssinian “sphere of in- 
fluence,” a fresh, and this time successful, 
attempt was made to reach the lake. The 
chief difficulties encountered in this region 
arose from the scarcity of food and water 
and the very natural reluctance of the in- 
habitants to give or sell them to the expe- 
dition. This was generally overcome by 
gifts of trading-goods, but at times violent 
measures, such as the seizing of animals 
and men, were used. In repelling one of the 
inevitable attacks upon the expedition under 
these circumstances, Dr. Smith says, ‘The 
punishment the natives received was terri- 
ble.” The loss of the expedition was one 
boy. In this instance the assailants were 
the Boran, a numerous and powerful race 
who resembled the Abyssinians in their light 
copper color, “their long faces, broad fore- 
heads, and generally intelligent cast of fea- 
tures.” An indication of an advance in 
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their condition is the fact that while. for- 
merly they were divided up into many dif- 
ferent tribes, they were now united under 
one king. There are also traces of an an- 
cient civilization in some of their wells. One 
in a meadow was “approached by a winding 
passage a hundred yards long, which de- 
scends gradually to the bottom of a large 
round chamber fifty feet deep and opening 
straight to the top. The passageway and 
the chamber itself have both been cut 
through solid rock. In the latter are a series 
of basins for receiving the water as it is 
drawn up from a narrow. opening dug an- 
other forty feet below the bottom of the 
chamber.”’ 

Another still more interesting race was 
the Dume, living in the hitherto unexplored 
country to the north of Lake Stephanie. 
These were dwarfs about five feet in height, 
or five or six inches taller than the pigmies 
of the great equatorial forest. This and 
their black color seem to show their mixed 
origin. About a thousand in number, they 
raise sheep and goats, and occasionally kill 
elephants with poisoned arrows. From the 
meagre description of them by Dr. Smith, 
we gather that they do not differ materially 
in condition from the neighboring races. A 
considerable mental development, indeed, is 
evident from the fact that they can count to 
thirty, if the list of words spoken by them, 
given in the appendix, can be relied upon. 

Just a year after leaving the coast, Dr. 
Smith came in sight of Lake Rudolf, and 
thus “attained in a measure the greatest 
ambition” of his life. Hts explorations were 
not over, however, for, taking with him a 
few men, he followed the course of a river 
flowing into the northern end of the lake 
nearly a hundred miles. .From a height at 
his furthest point he could see the moun- 
tains bordering on Abyssinia, and, stretch- 
ing towards the Nile as far as the eye could 
reach, a grassy plain broken only by two 
ranges/of low hills. A considerable part of 
this country was uninhabited, but here were 
numerous villages of thé Mela, “the most 
sociable and hospitable black people we had 
yet seen,” and interesting as being one of 
the few remaining African tribes apparently 
free from all influence, direct or indirect, 
of civilization. They cultivate the ground, 
raising coffee, tobacco, and ‘grain, and have 
“sheep, goats, and chickens, a few donkeys, 
but no cattle.’”’ Their thatched houses are 
well built, and they cross the river on a 
bridge of boughs lashed together and sus- 
pended to the branches of two lare= trees. 
They wear a great variety of iron and ivory 
ornaments, and their hemp “baskets were 
models of skilled workmanship.” 


The return journey to the coast was mark- 
ed by few incidents, the most noteworthy 
being the suffering from terrible heat and 
thirst during the three days passed in the 
volcanic region on the southeastern shore of 
Lake Rudolf. In October Dr. Smith reached 
the port of Lamu, bringing with him all but 
six of his Somali. This is a remarkably 
good record, considering the length and diffi- 
culties of the journey, and testifies to the 
care which he took of his men. A large part 
of his narrative is occupied with his hunting 
exploits, many of which were of an exciting 
character. They become monotonous, how- 
ever, and most readers not sportsmen will 
tire of the frequent references to the effi- 
ciency of his “577.” It should be said, never- 
theless, that there is little or no evidence of 
the indiscriminate slaughter of harmless 








animals, in which some travellers have in- 
dulged. His main object was to secure rare 
specimens and supply the caravan with food. 
There seems to have been game wherever he 
went. The farther he penetrated into the 
unexplored country, the more abundant it 
became. On the shore of Lake Abaya, ‘‘the 
zebras and hartebeests were so numerous 
that they appeared to form one vast herd 
several miles long.” At another time be- 
sides these animals there were to be seen on 
all sides ‘“‘gazelles and ostriches, as well as 
many giraffes and rhinoceroses.” The latter, 
in fact, were a positive source of danger 
from their frequent and unprovoked attacks 
on the caravan. Elephants were also met 
with in considerable numbers, and Dr. Smith 
records with pardonable pride the killing of 
one whose tusks weighed one hundred and 
eight and one hundred pounds respectively. 
He says very little of his scientific work, but 
the appendices, describing a part only of his 
collections, show its great extent and value. 

His style is generally clear, but occasional- 
ly his inexperience as a writer is evident, 
and here and there are some very crude 
statements. A good geographer and excel- 
lent map-maker, he is not an especially keen 
observer of the natives and their habits, and, 
except in one or two hunting adventures 
with lions, he fails to picture in a graphic 
way the incidents of the life in camp or on 
the march. On the other hand, he is unne- 
cessarily coarse in allusions to certain na- 
tive customs about which travellers are 
generaily silent. The book is very hand- 
somely got up (though it is too heavy for 
comfortable reading), and contains nume- 
rous illustrations and an interesting series 
of route-maps. These are so admirable that 
we regret to call attention to discrepancies 
between the spelling of names in the text 
and on the maps. Turfa (p. 36) and Terfa 
are not of much importance, but this is not 
true of Gorgora (p. 48) and Crérgora. We 
have already noticed in the heading to this 
article an unfortunate omission on the title- 
page. These are but small blemishes, how- 
ever, in a work which is a distinct and valu- 
able contribution to the literature of African 
exploration. 
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RECENT ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Die Entstehung des dltesten Schrifisystems, 
oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 
dargelegt von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1897. Pp. 240. 

Asayrisches Handwérterbuch von Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch. Dritter und vierter (Schluss) 
Teil. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1895, 1896. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage (Assyrian-English-German). By 
W. Muss-Arnolt. Parts iv. and v., pp. 257, 
320. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner. 1896. 

The Tell el-Amarna Letiers. By Hugo 
Winckler. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 1896. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Teats. 
Copied from the Original Texts by James 
A. Craig, Professor of Semitic Languages, 
etc., University of Michigan. Vol. I. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1895. Pp. viii, 83. 
[Assyriologische Bibliothek. Delitzsch und 
Haupt, xiii.) 

With his usual enthusiasm, and with the 
manifest endeavor to observe strict scienti- 
fic method, the teacher of most of the Ger- 





dresses himself in his latest book, ‘Die 
Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems,’ to 
the fascinating problem of the origin of the 
cuneiform signs. It is fascinating as all ex- 
ploration of obscure beginnings is fascinat- 
ing, but especially so because it is, perhaps, 
as Delitzsch unhesitatingly calls it, the trac- 
ing of the origin of the oldest system of 
writing in the world, and because of the 
possible relation of that to later systems. 
It is interesting to the ethnologist as well as 
the epigraphist, because the oldest elements 
of the wedge-system represent pictorially 
objects and qualities which permit conclu- 
sions as to the habits of their inventors. 
Finally, to Assyriologists a special personal 
interest attaches to the book because in it 
Delitzsch definitely abandons all coquetry 
with the “Anti-Sumerians,” and takes his 
stand again squarely on the position occu- 
pied by most sound scholars, that the signs 
were invented by a non-Semitic people and 
for a non-Semitic language. He gives unre- 
served credit to the Babylonian discoveries 
of the expedition sent from the University 
of Pennsylvania for the abundance of archaic 
material which has made possible a fruit- 
ful study into the origin of the signs, and 
he dedicates his work to the members of 
that expedition, Mr. J. H. Haynes, Prof. 
H. V. Hilprecht, and Dr. John P. Peters. 
This is not more than just. These dis- 
coveries afford the opportunity for tracing 
the development of the sign-forms during a 
period of three or four thousand years at 
least, and in some instances bring us very 
near to the time of the inventors them- 
selves. 

After a review and criticism of previous 
attempts, Delitzsch with little delay enters 
upon the process himself by the method of 
analysis. Beginning with signs long recog- 
nized as showing evidence of composition 
even in their latest Assyrian forms, and 
adding others whose composite structure be- 
comes clear when older forms are examined, 
he is able to resolve into earlier elements, 
with much probability, forms hitherto sup- 
posed simple, to discern in many cases the 
significance of the elements, and the reason 
for the particular combinations, and to re- 
cognize certain definite laws or usages ac- 
cording to which signs are composed. The 
repetition of the same sign, once, twice, or 
thrice, to make a compound, the addition of 
unlike signs, the insertion of sign within 
sign, the employment of various stereo- 
typed symbols or ‘‘motives’” in manifold 
combination, are all abundantly illustrated 
in detail; and while much is still doubtful 
and obscure, and some of Delitzsch’s par- 


. ticular opinions will need to be modified as 


discovery and study go on, the fruitfulness 
of his method seems well made out. He has 
taken a long stride in advance. 

It would not be profitable to attempt here 
to follow him step by step. Attention may 
be called to the “‘Gunierung,”’ or, as we may 
say, gunation, guni being a group of three 
or four parallel wedges added to an existing 
sign, to give additional weight to the mean- 
ing, or, in other words, to intensify it in va- 
rious ways. Delitzsch finds in this one (and 
far the most important) among several nu- 
merai-signs, used as elements to aid in ex- 
pressing compound ideas. The ‘‘motives’’ of 
opening, surrounding, cutting, and of light 
and wave-motion will serve as specimens of 
another class of elements. It is particularly 
instructive to note how many of the sim- 


man Assyriologists, himself still young, ad- plest (and probably original) elements re- 
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present not objects, but characteristics. We 
find, no doubt, pictorial representations of 
star and sun, of eye and hand, of ox-head 
and fish, of arrow and bow, but also signs 
which, at the earliest attainable point, de- 
note qualities, such as evenness, fulness, 
motion, depression, bending, length, exten- 
sion, protection. If these can be maintained 
—and it seems likely that most of them can 
be—the confirmation of an important philo- 
logical theory which they afford is very 
striking and convincing. The surprising 
agreement of some of Delitzsch’s results with 
the arrangement of the signs in the native 
syllabaries, showing that the compilers of 
these syllabaries understood the origin and 
the proper affiliation of the signs, can be 
only alluded to. Delitzsch enumerates thir- 
ty-seven original signs at present recogniz- 
able, and expresses the belief that the en- 
tire number will not prove to exceed forty- 
five or fifty. From these the four hundred 
and more which meet us in the syllabaries 
and texts have been formed. By tabulating 
these primitive signs he is able to reach in- 
teresting conclusions as to the condition and 
habits of the people that invented the signs, 
according to which they enjoyed a relatively 
high degree of culture. The seven pages de-~ 
voted to the exposition of these results will 
be to many the chief attraction of the book. 
The least satisfactory part of the volume 
is the closing chapter, ‘“‘Ausblick auf das 
phénikische Alphabet,” in which Delitzsch 
Suggests that the originators of the alphabet 
may have borrowed the acrophonic princi- 
ple from Egypt, while influenced in the 
choice of objects to be represented, perhaps 
to some extent in the names of the charac- 
ters, and even possibly in the selection of 
forms, by the Babylonian sign-system. It is 
unsatisfactory, not because of its view of 
the Phoenician alphabet as eclectic in origin 
-—this seems by no means improbable—but 
partly because of its necessarily sketchy 
character, and partly because it leaves 
wholly out of account other possibilities, 
such, ¢. g., as those cautiously suggested by 
Mr. Arthur Evans in his ‘Cretan Pictographs 
and Pre-Phenician Script’ (reviewed in 
these columns a year ago). But this chapter 
is of the nature of an excursus, and its sug- 
gestions are doubtless worthy of being 
considered. The book is attractively made, 
in autograph, with good margins, and has 
an index of the cuneiform signs discussed. 
The completion of Delitzsch’s smaller As- 
syrian Dictionary has for the first time put 
into the hands of students a convenient 
and trustworthy lexical hand-book to the 
cuneiform literature. To finality it of 
course cannot lay claim, nor does Delitzsch 
himself suppose that it can. He expressly 
disavows this. The vocabulary is constantly 
increasing, and doubtful meanings are mo- 
dified or wholly changed by the advance of 
study. But it will not lose its value for 
many years. It is at present simply indis- 
pensable. Its characteristics have been suf- 
ficiently considered by us on a former oc- 
casion. 
and. positive attitude now taken by the 
author in the “Sumerian” question (see 
above) makes us regret afresh that etymo- 
logical discussions have been excluded from 
his plan. But, even as it is, he has rendered 
a signal service to Assyriology and to Se- 
mitic science in general by this work, 
which has involved labor such as only dic- 
tionary-makers can understand. In his 
brief preface (appended to part iv.) he ex- 


We add merely that the decided | 








presses the hope of enlarging and improving 
it from time to time. The project of com- 
pleting his larger Assyrian Dictionary, also, 
seems not to be abandoned. One remark in 
this preface we notice with some regret: 

“Der letzteren [d. h., der assyriologischen 
Fachliteratur] konnte ich leider wahrend 
der Vorbereitung und Ausarbeitung meines 
Handwérterbuches eingehendere Beachtung 
nicht schenken, da ich vom ersten Anfang 
an entschlossen war, dieses lexikalische 
Gebiude ganz nach eigenem Plan und 
eigener Methode im Grossen wie im Kleinen 
aufzufiihren, selbst auf die Gefahr hin fehl- 
zugehen, wo Andere vielleicht Richtigeres 
erkannt hatten.” 

That is to say, Delitzsch has not attended 
to the opinions of others, because he was 
determined to be independent even at the 
risk of mistakes. This ought, perhaps, to 
make us admire his work more, as the pro- 
duct of the unaided scholarship of one man, 
but it reminds us, rather, of his boast that 
the little dictionary appended to the third 
edition of his ‘Assyrische Lesestiicke’ (1885) 
was written from memory. Tours de force of 
this kind are hardly in place in lexicogra- 
phy. It is a gratification to read further: 

“Mit um so grésserem Eifer lasse ich es 
mir jetzt angelegen sein, die Arbeiten der 
Fachgenossen zu studieren und zu priifen, 
um mit ihrer Hiilfe, wo dies ndéthig er- 
scheint, die eigenen Aufstellungen zu modi- 
fizieren und zu korrigieren, und dann eines 
Jeden Prioritat freudig anzuerkennen, wo 
immer in wichtigen Punkten das meines 
Erachtens Richtige bereits anderwaérts aus- 
gesprochen sich findet.” 


This may not be quite logical, but it is 
undoubtedly correct. 

Muss-Arnolt’s work, unlike Delitzsch’s, 
abounds in references to Assyriological lite- 
rature, and this is one of its valuable fea- 
tures. We should be glad of a more critical 
attitude toward the authorities he cites, and 
this is especially important from the stu- 
dent’s standpoint; but, apart from this, its 
ample collection of references is of great 
service. This, and its etymological com- 
parisons and remarks, give it an importance 
independent of Delitzsch’s dictionary, al- 
though it cannot be regarded as a work of 
the same grade. The omission of the state- 
ment “To be completed in about [7—] 8 
parts” from the cover of Part v. is ominous, 
but evidently truthful. Part v. does not 
finish the letter Chett; 4. e., on p. 320 it has 
reached the point which Delitzsch reached 
on p. 281. At this rate, Delitzsch’s 716 pp. 
(exclusive of additions, corrections, etc.) 
will become more than 800 pp. in Muss- 
Arnolt’s hands, and the work will run to 
twelve or thirteen parts. In view of this, 
and of the large resulting cost of the com- 
pleted work, it is questionable whether the 





space employed by the use of both English | 
and German definitions has been wisely 


used. But when all criticisms, including the 
more strictly philological ones, to which 
the book is doubtless open, have been made, 
it remains a painstaking and useful work, 
and there is no proper justification for the 
contemptuous treatment it has received in 
some quarters. 

It is a great satisfaction to have the Tell 
el-Amarna letters published in accurate 
transcription and translation (as far as 
scholarship at present allows) in the com- 
pass of one handy volume. The significance 
of these documents is well known, and need 
not be here enlarged upon. Dr. Winckler 
has long been entitled to speak about them 
with as much authority as any man. The 
letters are arranged topically, without re- 





gard to their order in the publications of 
the texts hitherto made, though always 
with indication of their place in those pub- 
lications. Thus we have I., Letters from 
Kings of Western Asia, and II., Letters from 
Pheenician and Canaanite Princes, with those 
between Egypt ‘and Babylonia, Assyria and 
Egypt, Mitani and Egypt, and letters from 
Cyprus, grouped separately under the former 
head, in a manner convenient for refer- 
ence and comparison. There are 296 let- 
ters in all, including (as No. 219) the soli- 
tary find at Tel-Hesy. After the usual ‘Re- 
marks and Corrections’ there is a vocabu- 
lary and a list of the proper names. 

As remarked above, this is not the place 
to repeat what is already known about the 
importance of these letters. But the book 
would have been more complete if a brief 
account of their discovery and value had 
been prefixed to it, and a more definite 
statement of their present whereabouts. 
Even without this, however, it will stand 
for a long time as the authoritative publi- 
cation, for common use, of these remarkable 
epistles, which have for the last ten years 
been shedding such unaccustomed light on 
the relation of peoples and languages in 
Western Asia thirty-four hundred years ago. 


The task which Prof. Craig has set him- 
self is greatly needed. Much has been 
written about Assyrian and Babylonian Re- 
ligion. Prof. Sayce gave a course of the Hib- 
bert lectures on the subject a few years 
ago. Other discussions of the matter, com- 
prehensive or special, are scattered about. 
The popular books speak confidently, and 
draw sweeping conclusions. But, in fact, 
the preliminary work needed before a sound 
treatment of the theme can be given is as 
yet very fragmentary. The texts which fur- 
nish the materials for our knowledge of the 
religion of these peoples need to be carefully 
and fully edited before a true presentation 
of that religion can be made. Prof. Craig 
undertakes to supply a part of the deficiency 
in this field. The materials are not in the 
form of treatises on theology. We have to 
reconstruct the beliefs of ancient peoples in 
large part out of such exercises of worship 
as have come down to us. We learn 
their religious conceptions by observing how 
they prayed and sang their praises. Hymns 
and prayers, liturgical formulas, and oracu- 
lar responses, chants of conjuration and 
ritual provisions are the sources of much, 
perhaps most, of our trustworthy knowledge. 
Prof. Craig has therefore done well to edit 
these texts. They are neatly autographed, 
on one side of heavy paper with wide mar- 
gin. Those in volume i. number about forty. 
in some cases put together laboriously from 
different fragments. They are mostly from 
the Kuyunjik collection and in the later 
Assyrian character; some belong to the 
time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Asur- 
banipal; but some are undoubtedly copies of 
older originals. The translation and com- 
ments are reserved for the second volume, 
but in the preface to volume i. Prof. Craig 
makes some statements about the nature of 
the religious belief of the Assyrians, and-its 
relation to that of the Hebrews, which are 
worthy of all attention. It is true that the 
inference he seems to draw from the reli- 
gious conceptions of the King to those of the 
common people is perhaps rather unguard- 
ed. It would be indeed a surprise to learn ~ 
that the high spiritual thoughts of some of 
the royal prayers were widely shared by the 
populace. But the same thing would have 
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to be said concerning the Hebrews in the 
time of Hezekiah. 








Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline OC. 
Briggs. Edited by George S. Merriam. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 
This book is of the family of those which 

admit ts to the companionship of remark- 

able people who have no notoriety or re- 
putation, and who encourage us with the 
assurance that there are many such. It will 
give great pleasure to the friends of Mrs. 
Briggs, however they may regret a touch of 
excessive intimacy here and there,and hard- 
ly less to many who impinge, at one point 
or another, on the wide circle of her friend- 
ships, experiences, and sympathies, and to 
those especially who look back regretfully 
to the simplicity of their early life, the 
homely work and cheer of circumstances 
which can never be restored. The student 
of social manners and development will 
find here a memoir so serviceable as to sug- 
gest comparisons with Mrs. Susan Leslie’s 

‘Recollections of My Mother,’ one of the 

most graphic pictures ever painted of the 

best social and domestic life that was de- 
veloped in the interior towns of New Eng- 
land from seventy-five to fifty years ago. 

It is a fact of questionable import that the 

local situation here is the same as there. 

Both Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Briggs were born 

and brought up in Northampton, Mass. But, 

however glad we might have been to be 
guided to fresh woods and pastures new, 
these are extremely pleasant; to see Judge 

Lyman’s household from another point of 

view is a great satisfaction, and also to see 

Mrs. Leslie as others saw her with admiring 

eyes. 

Mr. Merriam’s work as an editor has been 
mainly one of selection; he has written only 
a few pages here and there. But it was he 
who instigated his friend to write the ‘‘Re- 
miniscences,” which cover 155 pages and 
are the most interesting part of the book. 
They are written in “that style which makes 
all our literary writing seem cheap,” as Mr. 
Howells said of the memoirs of General 
Grant. It is strange that a literary in- 
stinct so marked never tempted or com- 
pelled its possessor into a literary career. 
The father was at once farmer and jailer, 
and we have the frankest possible descrip- 
tion of his sturdy character and the manner 
of his life, of his wife also and of a be- 
loved sister of Mrs. Briggs, while the ser- 
vants, self-respecting New England women, 
and the neighbors and friends, and the whole 
order of domestic, social, and religious life 
are vividly portrayed. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters describes the religious 
life of a family consciously heretical, and a 
succession of Unitarian ministers, Hall, 
Ellis, Dwight, and Stearns, no one of whom 
has ever before been subjected to an appre- 
ciation at once so honest and so kind. But 
the family doctor, one of the many medical 
Flints, is described more lovingly than any 
of these, even John S. Dwight. “His eyes 
were blue as violets, and would fill with 
tears while a big oath was on his lips.” As 
for the writer, she paints herself with a 
more absolute frankness than any of her sit- 
ters. Eager, passionate, wilful, affectionate, 
one is reminded strongly by her of Mary 
Ann Evans in her stormy early youth. 

Her life went on for eleven years after 
her ‘Reminiscences’ were written, and her 
letters give a profound and beautiful im- 





pression of her outward and her inward life. 
Great losses and sorrows came to her, but 
she bore them with the stoutest heart. Her 
piety was without any supernaturalist sup- 
ports, but it was sufficient for her every 
need. There was something strongly indi- 
vidua! in her perfect confidence in a future 
life. But in her life and thought there was 
not a hint of other-worldliness. No one ever 
rejoiced in the beauty of this world more 
heartily. Indeed, the dominant note is a 
passionate delight in nature; a keenly sen- 
suous note, yet not unspiritual, because the 
beauty of the world was the sure ground 
of her confidence in ‘‘the eternal goodness,” 
a revelation of that goodness to her heart. 
Taken as a whole, the book is one of the 
healthiest imaginable, and it must have a 
tonic influence on those who read it. Some 
of them will be made deservedly happy by 
such remarks as those upon Samuel May of 
Leicester; others may not enjoy their por- 
tion. We could wish that the editor had 
been more explicit in defining the persons 
engaged in the correspondence, and more 
exclusive of such matters as ‘“rubbing,’’ 
which, however joyous for the rubbed one, 
add nothing to the reader’s happiness. But 
the defects are few, and in the main a task 
extremely delicate has been discharged in a 
manner equal to the sacredness of a friend- 
ship of no common breadth or height. 





The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. 
By Frederick H. Wines and John Koren. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 


TuIs book contains the results of investiga- 
tions made for the “Sociological Group,” a 
number of gentlemen interested in the study 
of our social conditions, who decided that 
the ‘‘drink problem” might properly receive 
immediate attention. The method employed 
has been historical rather than scientific; 
that is to say, the investigators have had no 
definite end set before them as a solution, no 
hypothesis to be tested. Of course, under 
such conditions, there is nothing to be done 
but to set down what is to be seen and 
heard, after the manner of the newspaper re- 
porter or special correspondent. This work 
the investigators in the present case have 
done very well. They report on the condi- 
tions existing under eight different kinds of 
liquor legislation. They furnish no complete 
statistics, for there are none to be had, 
either of the amount of liquor consumed or 
of the number of arrests because of drunken- 
ness. But they certainly make good their 
modest claim to furnish some evidence as to 
the success in promoting temperance of the 
various kinds of legislation described, as 
well as to exhibit their social and political 
effects. 

The difficulties in the way of such re- 
searches are not trifling. The prejudices of 
witnesses are violent; the interests of those 
most competent to testify are against pub- 
licity. So far as opinion is concerned, it is 
possible to obtain every variety, and yet it is 
necessary to depend upon opinion when seek- 
ing to determine a moral question. There 
are some hard facts, such as that drunken 
people are frequently seen in Maine; that 
the United States Government issues about 
a thousand licenses to sell liquor there; that 
there are annually more than a thousand 
prosecutions for violations of the liquor laws, 
etc. But as to the general results of prohi- 
bition, it is easy for those who believe in it 
to say they are good, and for those who dis- 








believe in it to say they are bad. What the 
judgment of these investigators is, appears 
from this reference to some of its evils: 


“The public have seen law defied, a whole 
generation of habitual lawbreakers schooled 
in evasion and shamelessness, courts inef- 
fective through fluctuations of policy, delays, 
perjuries, negligences, and other miscar- 
riages of justice, officers of the law double- 
faced and mercenary, legislators timid and 
insincere, candidates for office hypocritical 
and truckling, and office-holders unfaithful 
to pledges and to reasonable public expecta- 
tion.” 


That these results have attended prohibito- 
ry legislation, that they have in general at- 
tended legislation in so far as it is prohibito- 
ry, are conclusions amply supported by evi- 
dence. 

Much that is interesting and instructive 
concerning the working of the various sys- 
tems of liquor legislation is to be found in 
these pages, and it is well that it should be 
laid before the public. But it would be bet- 
ter if the true nature of the problem were 
scientifically stated. 
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Eminently fresh and original. 
author has a capital story to tell, and he 
tells it consummately well. He does not 
weary us with long digressions or yawn- 
provoking platitudes: he dues not give us 
page after page of gushing love scenes or 
impossible adventures; he simply tells us 
a fascinating story in his own fashion. 
The beaten track has not allured him, and 
the characters to whom he introduces us 
are not such as we meet in everyday 
novels, . . A more striking story 
than The Gadfly has not appeared for some 
time .. ‘the extraordinary character 
of The Gadfly. On the surface a half 
brother to Mephistopheles and Machiavelli, 
this strange being ts at heart a most lova- 
ble and kindly creature.—N. Y. Herald on 


THE GADFLY 


By E L, Voynicnh. 12mo. $1.25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 WEST 23D STREET. NEW VORK, 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. I¢ is visited and patronized by all 
who love books. London is the great market 
for books, and all the best as well as the cheap- 
est editions can be had by writing here. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books, both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied, at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
collectors. 


187 PiccapitLy, Lonpon, W. 


Facyclopedia of Sport 


Contains articles on Outdoor Sports, Ath- 
letics, Fencing, Fishing, Big and Small 
Game Hunting, Ammunition, Horses, Yacht- 
All are fully illustrated from life. 
Write for illustrated circular. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N. 


ing. 


Y. 
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The Mycenaean Age. 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre- 
Homeric Greece. By Dr. CHRESTOS TSOUN- 
Tas, Epbor of Antiquities and Director of 
Excavations at Mycenae, aud J. IRVING 
ManatTT, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. With an Introduction by Dr. 
WILHELM DORPFELD, a Map, Plans, and 
Tables, and over 150 Illustrations, including 
many full-page plates. Bound in handsome 
style, with embossed figures in gold, repre- 
sentiog the ornamentation of the most dis- 
tinctive objects found at Mycenae, the Va. 
phio cups. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6 00. 

‘« He has restored to us the palace and 
dynasty of Pelops; he has unearthed and 
studied the humbler abodes of the re- 
tainers and menials; he has traced the 
fortress walls through all the stages 
of construction and extension, ahd dis- 
covered the secret waterway which ena- 
bled the citadel to hold out against a 
siege; in short, he has laid bare the old 
Achaean capital in its great enduring fea- 
tures, and has thus revealed to modern 
eyes the typical Acropolis of the Heroic 
The immortal ‘Iliad’ abides, 
whether the siege of Troy be a sun-myth 
or an actual event, but we read it with 
a keener interest under the light with 
which archeology suffuses it, and ‘scan 
the actual world that was familiar to the 
t’s vision.’ ’’—Chronicle (London). 


ry 
AAge. . « 


poe 

‘The Mycenaean Age’ should be 
read especially by teachers and students 
who have to do with Homer. The in- 
crease of intelligence and interest will be 
inealculable.’’—The Churchman (New 
York). 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re. 
creation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible: 
moderate rates. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 








YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and preéminently 
a gentleman's smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of re- 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of French. 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 

No 1. DOSIA. ae Mme. Hexry Gaevitte. With 
a Preface aud Explanatory Notes by A. De Rouge- 
mont, A.M., Professor at University of Chautau 
qua. 214 pages. 

No. 2. L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Lvupovic Ha 
LEVY. English Notes by F. C. de Sumichrast, 
Assistant Professor of French in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 7 pages. 

let nm application. For sale by all book- 
pa mm or oe on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAMR.JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 








French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


World - Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Lemckes Buechner 


sia BROADWAY, new YORK 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Whelesate Books, 5 a 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & YFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., East 
Side, N. Y., Importers of os lh Books; Agents 
for the leading Paris Publis Tauchnitz's 
British authors, Teubner’s Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics. Catalogues of stock mailed on demand. 
New books ed from Paris and Leipzig as 
soon as issued. 


OLD BOOKS ° SEND STAMP F FOR LIST. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. ‘Touts, Mo. 











Professor Cope’s Portrait. 


A fine portrait of the late Professor E. D. COPE 
has been published by GUTEKUNST. It is of large 
size, suitable for framing, and is a speaking like- 
ness, being not only a beautiful specimen of photo- 
graphy, but a lifelike portrait of the great sci- 
entist. 712 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Oid and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed books in 
Bilack- Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
ead Antegree etc Only fine specimens are + seeimaeeaae 

EW BOND STREET, LONDON 
(* ‘A TALOGUE NO. 44 OF BUOKS AND 
Pampblets, miscellaneous in their character but 


in the main — to America, vow ready 
A. 8. CLARK, 174 Fulton St, New York. 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 


N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 














UCIUS B. SWIFT, Hubbard Block, 
Indianapolis; Attorney and Counsellor-at- Law. 
Investors’ counsel, corporation law, general litigation. 
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‘Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry- 
rot or other decay.”°—Century Dictionary. 


This is but one of the merits of 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains. 


Others are—that they are 50 per cent. cheaper 
than paint; can be applied by any one in half 
the time required to paint, and look 100 per 
cent. better than paint. 
Stained-wood Samples and C.lor Studies sent free. | 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
ene atall Central Points. 


SCEP 





PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., 





N. Y. City. 


The Nation. 








Educational 
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School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 


in artistic anatomy =, perg tive. Principal 
instructors: F. W. Ben Cc. — cod 
Philip Hale (Drawing ny Painting) Bt 


Ham Stone Mocoralve. Desi E, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross any. Bi Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of lilinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
apd clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa- 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSBEY., Sec., 
_108 State St. ; Chicago, Ill. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York. in the Lecture-room of 
the Y. M.C A., Twenty-third St, and Fourth Ave.. 
June 29. July 1. 2, and 8. Candidates offering Ad- 
vanced German, Advanced Chemistry, Advanced 
Physics. Advanced Algebra, or Analytic Geometry, 
will assemble at 8 a.m., June 29. Other candidates 
at 8. A M., July 1 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
And the Harvard Examiration for Women will be 
beld in New York at the place and time and under 
the regulations stated above for the Examination 
for Admission to Harvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins 
July 6. Parents intending tospend the summer abroad 
may leave their daughters in tbe care of experienced 
teachers, in a beautirul country village ten miles from 
Boston. Dr. CHARLES H CLARK. Waban, Mass. 


THE PHWLLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept 15,1897. Eighty Scho- 
larships awarded to stu‘e:tsof high standing. For 
Catalogue and Itlustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principat, Exeter, N. H. 


ABBOT ACADEMY joung taaies 


Begins its 69th yearSeptember 16, offering enla 

opportunities. Three ame 4 ee of studies 
and a College- + a / Course. Addre 
Miss LAURA &. WATSON, Prin., 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
42d year Sept.15 Full Prepa-atioun for College. Sci- 
entific &chcol, or Buriness. Careful Supervision; Home 
Influence; Small Classes. Re. R-v. WittiaM Law- 
RENCE, D. D, ‘Visitor. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 

Maste~, Worcester, Mass. (“ The Academic City ” ), 


Stuart School war ans: c. 


Academic, Collegiate, and Optional Cour-es. Modera‘e 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLaUDIA STUART, Prin., 122i and 1226 L5th St., N. Ww. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. ¢4% 


Year. 
Prevares for Colleges and Government ——. 

Thorough business course (pena Year. Fall 

Sept 15. Col L. H. ORUEMAN, Prin, Peekskill, NY. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepsration 
for all coll« ges. Special Stud es and Courses of College 
Study. — ja! adva: tages in Music and Art Gymna- 
sium. ‘s ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 


Mr. eamear sh GILMaN -) — Director. 
CAMBRIDGE. M 


ARIENFELD SUMMER CAME fet 
uly 








Andover, Mass Mass. 




















Bovs is held am-ng the mountains during 
and anaes 2d year). For circulars, addre: 
ANFORD HENDERSON, Chestnut 1 Hill. Pa. 


‘AMP CHOCONUT.—A Summer Camp 


for Boys will be held in Northern tree. 
Second year. Address R J. 
Pom ret School, Pomfret Centre. 7 Conn. 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


At Far Rockaway. Wu. S. Gre H. F. , 
feck ENE, ErarFFt, 








East 49th St., N. Y. City. 





Educational. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 
25 miles from New York. Healtbful location. Pleasant 
home. Incaividual attention. Thvrough prepara‘ion 
for college or business. Terms $400. Summer session. 
JOAN M. FURMAN, A-M., Principal. 


** CEDARCROPT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, CoRNWALL, N. Y. 








KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COURSE. 
ETHICAL CULT‘ RE SCHOOLS, 109 West 54th Street. 
Joun F. REiGaRT, Superintendent. 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Principal. 





Teachers, etc. 
PRE: OLIVER HOLBEN, who spent 


fteen years in Germany and France, attending, 
some six years, the Weimar Gymnasium, the universi- 
ties of Jena and Leipzig in Germany and the age 4 
de France and the Sorbonne in Paris, and who has 








taught Americans abroad and at home and can furnish | 
the highest American and European references, desires | 
& position as teacher of German and French in some | 


college Address OLIVER HOLBEN. Charlottesville, Va. | 





SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 
guages, History, Literature, and Political Fn 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany, Pb.D., A M., 
duate of Vievna, Paris, and Kentucky Unive sities, 
desires a professursbip in a good college ; 20 years’ ex- 
ee finest references ; moderate salary. Apply 
N.N , the Nation. 





ROF. W. H. PERRINSON OF THE 

Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Virgiaia, desires tu take one or more boys to Europe 
for study and travel during the coming summer _ Re 
fers by permi+sion to Dr. Henry van Dyke, New York 
City, and W. Gordon MeCabe, Esq , Ricnmond, Va 


MEMBER OF THE GRADUATING 
class of Harvard, who bas lived abroad omen 
like to recure a position as tutor to travel in Rurope, 
for the summer or longer. Best r-fereoces. 
address Z.. this office, 








HAR} VARD M.A. 
an, aged 25, with Mashoes. experierce (col- 
priv fm pat wl to teach La in and Greek in a 
rivate or preparatory school or coilege. Very best 
references. address B., Natton office. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
baving given up his position for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or istory. Best refer 
ences. Pu.D., care of the Nation. 


N A.M. OF HARVARD UNIVER- 
sity who has lived in Europe, would like to tutor 
or takea a abroad for the summer or longer. 
Addre . P., 73 Hammond Street, 
Cambridge. Mass. 


OLLEGE GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 

yeara’ experience in teaching German, who ia- 

tends to spend next winter in Germany, wili tutor a 
young girlab-oad. Adoress“ K.,” careof Nation, 


GRADUATE OF THE MASS. IN- 

stitute of Technology and Ph.D. of the Johns 

Hopkins University desires college position in Chemis- 
try. NSTITUTE, care of the Nation, 























One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 
is beauty and 
strength in every 
line. @ @ @ eae 
1896 Columbias, $75. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
$60, $55, $50, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue 
free from any 
dealer; by 


mail for one 
2-c, stamp. 




























School Agencies. 


7s HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
FvERETT O. FISK & Co., Props 4 Ashburton Pl, Ros- 
t n;70 5th ave.,N Y; 355 Sabash «ve , Chicago; ‘1242 
12th St, anton gs 420 ¢: “et. FA ag Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bag er: 107K.& P Bdg, Kansas City; 25 Kingst, 
‘1 0ronto; ‘525 Stims'n Rk., Los Angeles. Ax'cy Nan. free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N Y —Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HaRLAN P, FRENCH. Manager. 








OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Estavlished 1855. E. 14th St., N. Y. 











An is valuable in proportion to its in- 

ency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 





XPERIENCED TEACHER desires a 
—s position in a private school for the autumn Spe- 
clalties History and French. Best references. L.R. C., 
ation, 





IBRARIAN OF UNIVERSITY Li- 
brary, nine years’ experience, seeks another ee 
tion. Address * LIBRARIAN,” care Na 


ALE GRADUATE. B.A.,’95, wishes 
position as tut »r for summer or longer. Exce'lent 
references. Adaress YALENSIAN, care of Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED COLLEGE IN- 


etructor in mathematics desires a position. Has 
studied avroad. Addres ess L. A. O., care of Natton. 








PECIALIST IN CLASSICS, 
five years’ Seance, desires boys of 15 (college 
prep.) for+»ummer. ox 359 Hempstead, N Y. 


HARLES W,. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard. 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 











We buy and sell bills of exchange = 
Letters and make Cable Trausfers of money t 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; Also 
—. ss a one issue ane _—— 
° a fs 
Credit. ~ A yy a oy its, available in al 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Summer Residence Near Boston. 
To let during pF and August, furnished house 


I~ exce} wa wy A cool, and beautiful location, 
n the ofa re in the suburbs of Boston. 
Rent $500. Address SL. BE. Route 42, Boston, 





Cow. BARDEEN Syracuse, NY. RECOMMENAS 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracinx climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL BINDS. 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEs, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. lllus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 





UNICH, GERMAN Y.— PENSION 

NORDLAND. Schellingstrasse 10. I (near Lud- 
wigstr.). Verv central. Comfortable and refined home 
for ladies and families. Terms moderate. American 
and English references. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 
Allexpenses. 70 days. $120. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


IX MONTHSOF TRAVEL AND 
Study in Europe. Party of four to sail in early 
Fall. Address 
Miss M., 255 West 70th Street, New York. 


KIN DERGARTEN supPLiIEs 


at eae oo ety 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Catalogue. 











Send for new 














